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Summer was ended. The season of flowers and fruit—of glowing 

dawns and dewy evenings, with all their beauties, all their enjoy- 

ments—had passed away. ‘Their pleasures had become grateful 

remembrance only to the heart that acknowledged in them the 

source of all benevolence to man—a mere matter of course, a 
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vision of the night, to the careless and undevout. Winter had come 
“to rule the varied year ;” not, indeed, “sullen and sad, with 
vapours, clouds, and storms,” but with a bright sky, and a cheerful 
frost, bracing every nerve, and kindling even the lack-lustre eye 
with animation. 

“T will have no denial,” wrote Mrs. Courtney to her “ dearest 
Louisa ;” “come to us you must—George says so too, and if 
your uncle will not part from you, pray bring him with you. I 
want you only to make me perfectly happy.” 

But Mr. Milman did consent to part with his niece, though he 
could not exchange the warmth of his own fireside and his town 
comforts for any gratifications that the country could offer him. 
While Miss Milman, though she had no idea that her* presence 
would fill the cup of her friend’s felicity to the brim, was well 
pleased to avail herself of the kind permission she received to 
accept the invitation. 

Oh, how joyous was her reception! how bright was the fire ! 
how clean was the hearth! how many were the questions asked and 
only answered in part! how often was Mr, Milman declared to be 
the kindest man in the world for grauting a pleasure which none 
but the party themselves could truly appreciate! Such an evening 
was worth months of ordinary existence. 

The friends were ‘not alone till they retired for the night, nor 
had it occurred till then to either that they had anything to say to 
each other in private. 

“ But I am not going to stay with you to-night,” said Mrs. 
Courtney, at the same time setting her candle on the toilet, and 
drawing a chair for herself and another for Miss Milman by the fire ; 
“you will be better in bed than chatting with me. I have something 
however, that I am very anxious to tell you—you may remember 
my saying what a comfort 40/. a-year added to our income would 
be to us. It is ours!” Miss Milman pressed the hand fast 
locked in hers. ‘ George’s godfather has left him 1,0007.; we 
are both so pleased. It would have been more agreeable, no 
doubt, if it had been 2,000J. instead of 1,000/.; but it could not 
have come at a luckier time—for you know we must soon have 
another servant.” 

“ Happy Emily!” exclaimed Miss Milman, warmly. “Two of 
your wishes are about to be accomplished. You will soon have 
nothing to sigh for, or’—added she, changing slightly the tone of 
her voice—* ought not to have.” 

“Oh! there will always be something wanting to every one’s 
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happiness,” replied Mrs. Courtney. “Not, however, that at this 
moment I could name a single thing I wish for—you are here ;” 
her features beamed with affection, “ and is not that enough?” 

‘* But the pony chaise ?” said Miss Milman, archly. ‘“ Have you 
that? It was to be yours, you know, on certain conditions.” 

“ A pony chaise would be of no use in the winter,” returned she. 
* When spring comes, then—” 

“And what then?” asked Miss Milman, for Mrs. Courtney 
paused. 

“Oh! by that time,” answered she, avoiding the eye fixed on 
hers, by assiduously stirring the fire. “I shall have learnt to 
rival you. But we won’t talk on that subject. It is the only one 
that George and I do not agree upon. He is too particular by 
half; would you believe it, it was only the other day that he 
wanted to prove—” 

“Only the other day ?” repeated Miss Milman. “It 

“Oh! but I have really made great progress in this grand art 
of punctuality, I assure you,” said Mrs. Courtney, quickly. .“ Only 
George is so very tiresome; he will not allow it, but he gets more 
particular every day. The importance he attaches to the subject is 
almost absurd. Positively, he goes so far as to maintain that 
punctuality conduces, in a strong degree, to the welfare of families, 
and to the peace and good-humour of all its members.” 

** And no doubt he is right,” rejoined Miss Milman. “ Punctu- 
ality keeps up authority in our households, and gives weight to 
character. It preserves order, banishes hurry, and consequently 
prevents confusion. It does more; it maintains calmness in the 
mind, and therefore strengthens judgment: a want of it leads to 
many infringements of our ordinary duties, and makes us neglect- 
ful of them altogether.” 

“ My dear, dear Louisa!” cried Mrs. Courtney, “ have pity ; 
you are worse than George himself. Spare me, or I must say 
good-night.” 

“You had better do so at once,” said Miss Milman, ‘ Was not 
that Mr. Courtney’s voice? He is calling you.” 

“Very likely,” returned Mrs. Courtney, hastily rising, and 
taking her candle. ‘ We breakfast at nine o’clock ; but no fear 
of your being too late :” and murmuring a wish that morning was 
come that they might again meet, she left the room. 

Morning came, and found Miss Milman and Mr. Courtney in 
the breakfast-room before Mrs. Courtney had made her appearance. 

“T meant to have been first, Louisa,” said she, as she hastily 
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entered ; “but it was not my fault. Ring the bell for prayers, 
George ; I am quite ready.” 

She was obeyed—all again was happiness—not a cloud was on 
the features of any one. 

“And good old Mrs. Newton is pretty well, Emily, I hear,” 
said Miss Milman. “I long to see her; your narrative ”—she 
looked at Mr. Courtney—*“ has interested me more in her than ever.”’ 

“She longs equally to see you,” returned he; “she is aware 
that we were expecting you, and is quite prepared, I dare say, for 
a visit from you. She suffers greatly, I am sorry to say, from 
rheumatism.” 

“ But her health is good,” said Mrs. Courtney. “She told me 
the other day that she had little to complain of.” 

“ Because she never allows herself to go in search of a cause for 
complaint, or to magnify a cause that may really exist,” observed 
Mr. Courtney ; “ we must judge the good old lady’s words by the 
frame of mind which dictates them, and not by actual circum- 
stances. Rheumatism to her, and especially in the arm, is a serious 
affliction. She cannot work so fast as usual, and, consequently, 
cannot earn so much as formerly. Content, however, makes her 
cheerful, and cheerfulness keeps up strength and health. A prin- 
cipal ingredient too in her happiness is, she has no ideal want ; 
her wish is her Maker’s will, and so disposed, she is possessed in 
fact of everything.” 

The weather was cold, but bright and fine. Miss Milman was 
again all admiration of the scenery around her, as she and Mrs, 
Courtney walked to the village. 

“Oh, Emily !” cried she, ‘* how much you are to be envied! What 
a lovely spot is this. You can never want enjoyment, whilst you are 
able to get out of doors. The season of course makes a difference ; 
but even arrayed in its winter garments, how fine is this landscape !"” 

“Tt has the charm of novelty to you,” returned Mrs. Courtney. 
*T should have no objection to vary it.” 

But Miss Milman, either not hearing or not heeding the words, 
continued, “ And you are as happy as ever, I hope?” 

* Oh, quite,” replied she ; “George is as kind to me as he was 
from the very first. A little change would be agreeable certainly. 
If we could but leave home a month in the year, I should desire 
nothing more.” 

* Then it is well that you cannot,” returned Miss Milman ; “the 
fact that we have nothing to desire should make us more sensible of 
the blessings we really possess,” 
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“ Certainly,” said Mrs. Courtney ; but her heart refused to con- 
firm what duty taught her lips to utter. She was spared, however, 
further observation, by their having reached the little dwelling of 
Mrs. Newton. 

It was no feigned joy that was expressed by the good woman at 
sight of her visitors; nor did it escape either, that some little 
preparation had been made for them. The handkerchief, apron, 
and cap, were without fold and spotlessly white ; and the ribbon 
under her chin was new and tied with marked precision. For 
some moments she ventured to retain the hand which Miss Mil- 
man had extended to her. 

“T have thought much of you, my dear young lady,” said she, 
“since you left us. Oh! if the comfort, the pleasure that a kind 
look and a gentle word can convey to the suffering heart, could be 
fully understood by the prosperous and the happy, they would not 
be so often withheld. It is said, to feel for others, we must have 
known sorrow ourselves. ‘That is not always the case, I hope.” 

The anxious look that accompanied these words did not escape 
Miss Milman. “A life of only a few years’ experience,” replied 
she, “ is sufficient to prove that there are trials and troubles for 
all; that none are so happy as to be strangers to sorrow, nor so 
sorrowful as not to have many causes to rejoice. As regards 
inyself, the blessings of my lot so far exceed its disadvantages, that 
my only fear is lest I should not be adequately grateful. Indeed, 
I should try to forget what griefs I have known, if I were not also 
fearful to forget the good ends for which those griefs, those trials, 
were either sent or permitted.” 

How thrills the heart, when words are spoken in unison with its 
own feelings, its own sentiments! No remark was made in reply, 
but there was a glance in the eye of the aged woman, as she 
turned to Miss Milman, that needed no utterance. 

‘Miss Milman is an orphan,” said Mrs. Courtney. “It was a 
melancholy event that deprived her of one of her parents. 
Some day she will tell you, I dare say, all about it; but I must now 
give you a message from my husband. He has made application 
to the governors of the charity he named to you, and put all into a 
proper train. As soon as he knows the result, you shall either 
see or hear from him.” 

‘Mr. Courtney is very good,” replied she, “He has hopes of 
success; I have none; but I am grateful for all the pains he is 
taking for me.” 

On Miss Milman’s requesting an explanation, Mrs. Courtney 
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informed her that there was an institution at P —, called 
‘The Widow’s Friend,’ by which small annuities were granted to 
a certain number of deserving and aged women of a rather supe- 
rior class, and that in consequence of a vacancy having occurred, 
Mr. Courtney had put Mrs. Newton in nomination. The election 
was to take place the following week. 

It was only a few mornings afterwards that Miss Milman was 
again the visitor of Mrs. Newton. Observing the difficulty the 
latter had in holding the shirt she was making, she kindly took it 
out of her hand and continued to sew the seam which had been 
begun. There was not any lack of conversation; but no tale of 
scandal, no train of complaints of any kind, furnished the materials 
of it. God’s mercies, God’s wondrous dealings with His crea- 
tures, were dwelt upon with pleasure by both; and as the mind 
of each was devoloped to the other, a more cordial esteem was 
cemented. 

“And you are an orphan,” said Mrs. Newton. “How much 
woe is summed up in that word! Do you recollect your parents ?”’ 

“Perfectly,” replied Miss Milman. “At least 1 think so, 
though it may be that thought of those dear ones, and cherished 
remembrance of all I have heard of them, may deceive me as to 
the real knowledge I retain of their persons and probably of much 
else. Ofmy mother especially, I seem however to have a most lively 
recollection; and no wonder, none who ever saw her could entirely 
forget her.” For a few minutes she was silent, and taen resumed. 

‘My mother was an only daughter: she had two brothers who 
were older than herself, one of whom died early. She loved him 
dearly, for in disposition he was her counterpart ; his loss therefore 
was a severe one, and the beginning of her sorrows. My grand- 
father, unhappily, had amassed riches without allaying his thirst for 
gold, and this passion proved a bane to himself and to his whole 
family.” 

Yes, yes,” said Mrs, Newton, filling up the pause that followed. 
“Wisdom has declared, and experience proves that ‘he who 
is greedy of gain, troubleth his own house.’ ” 

“Tt was so in my grandfather’s family certainly,” said Miss 
Milman. ‘Whether he really loved his elder son more in reality 
than his other children, none may say ; but to all appearance he 
had no thought but for him, and the son imherited his father’s 
craving desire of wealth. No one seemed to mourn for my uncle 
William but his mother and sister; and, strange to say, after his 
death my grandfather and uncle were more grasping after riches 
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than before. It was soon understood that my mother was not to 
be the great fortune that it was at first expected ; a fact that was 
confirmed by my grandfather refusing to make any settlement 
upon her. Many had solicited her hand, and as quickly withdrew 
their pretensions when they found this to be the case. At length 
she became aequainted with my father. A mutual affection was 
the consequence. He was a West India merchant; and though 
his prospects were fair, his success in life was dependent on his 
exertions. The views of both, however, were moderate; they 
were united, and for some years nothing disturbed their happiness.” 
A deep sigh escaped her. 

**T understand,” said Mrs. Newton. ‘God’s servants must be 
tried ; the gold must be purified from the dross by the fire ; the 
battle must be fought before the conqueror can be crowned.” 

“It was even so,” replied MissMilman. ‘ My father met with 
some heavy losses in his business, which greatly distressed him. Un- 
willing as he was to apply for aid, he was obliged todo so. It was 
not a sum of any considerable amount, at least to my grandfather, 
that he requested, but it was denied, coldly and unkindly. ‘He 
had no money to spare,’ was the reply, ‘to make good other person’s 
indiscretions. Why not go out at once to Jamaica, if connexions 
there were as good as represented? If that step were adopted, the 
expenses of the voyage should be defrayed.’ ‘The suggestion had 
been before made to my father, but both he and my mother 
objected to going abroad, as I and my brother must be left in 
England. My mother pleaded, but pleaded in vain; my grand- 
father was deaf to her entreaties.” 

‘Oh that the love of money should so harden the heart against 
the voice of nature itself!” exclaimed Mrs. Newton. “ Money, 
money! what crimes, what misery, has it not given birth to !” 

“There was no alternative; the necessary preparations were 
made,” resumed Miss Milman. “It was now that my mother, 
whose character had hitherto been all gentleness and timidity, 
assumed a totally different bearing. She and my father appeared 
to have exchanged dispositions. Firm and calm, she shrunk from 
no trial. It was she who urged my father to accept the situation 
offered him in Jamaica ; she who, concealing in her own breast every 
pang she felt at parting from us, made our very welfare a plea for 
his compliance. Every energy that had slumbered in her bosom 
now shone forth to animate, to cheer, to support, to guide him, on 
whom she had hitherto leant not for protection only, but for strength 
in all things. The hour of parting came; even then her fortitude 
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did not forsake her. Well do I remember her laying her hands 
on my brother’s head and praying to God to bless him. But her 
look, her voice, the throbbings of her heart as she clasped me to her, 
and bade me be kind to him, obedient to my uncle Milman, in 
whose charge we were left; to pray with her and for her till we 
should meet again, are more a reality than a recollection ; all, ali 
are stamped on my mind never to be forgotten. I must come to 
the sad catastrophe as quickly as possible. The voyage was not a 
favourable one from the first. Stormy and adverse gales impeded 
their progress. ‘The weather then became more moderate, and 
Jamaica was seen at no great distance. In the night, however, a 
terrible tempest arose. Wind, sea, and sky united their utmost 
fury. Destruction seemed to menace the frail vessel every instant. 
A leak was sprung. ‘A cry ran through the ship that she was 
sinking. Suddenly the hurricane subsided; there was a lull of 
sound. Hopes were entertained that they should yet reach the 
shore in safety. Almost superhuman exertions were made to keep 
the water under. All on board hung in doubtful suspense between 
life and death. Various was the effect produced on the minds of 
the crew and passengers. Every emotion that the human soul is 
capable of was exhibited in its intensity. The waters gained 
upon them; the result was as clear as awful; the ship must go 
down. The only question ,was, how near the shore the cata- 
strophe might happen. My father and mother sat apart, their 
arms encircling each other. My father wept: my mother com- 
forted him. She was composed even in that hour of peril. They 
had agreed to perish together, and for that purpose had bound 
themselves with her shawl. Patiently she watched the growing 
danger. A voice was heard to exclaim, “Those who can swim 
well, may yet stand a chance of life.’ My mother heard the 
words—she looked earnestly at my father—paler she could not 
become—then deliberately untying the knot that fastened them 
together, and with a look of unutterable love, she firmly said, 
“ You can swim; thus confined you must perish; released, you 
may save yourself; our children demand the attempt. God be 
our trust, we shall meet in heaven.” 

Miss Milman could say no more. She buried her face in her 
handkerchief and wept. In a few minutes, however, she recovered 
herself. 

“ My father,” continued she, “reached the land in safety. He 
remained a few years in Jamaica; his health failed him, and he 
resolved to return to England. He never reached its shores,—he 
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died in sight of his native country. My brother and myself 
continued to reside with my good uncle, and, orphans, as we are 
we have never known the want of a parent’s care. My uncle 
wrote, but wrote in vain, in our behalf to our grandfather, 
Mr. Welsford.” 

“Welsford!” exclaimed Mrs. Newton, painfully struck by a 
name familiar to her; “not Mr. Welsford, of — surely ! 
Oh! have you indeed been speaking of his dear little girl, 
Miss Louisa ?” 

Miss Milman, surprised, requested an explanation. 

“Mr. Welsford was the proprietor of the farm we rented,” 
returned Mrs. Newton. ‘ Alas! alas! no wonder he should be 
unkind to us when he could be thus unkind to his own children! I 
knew your dear mother as a child well, and‘loved her, as did all ; 
but I knew not that she too came to an untimely end, as her brother 
Mr. James is said to have done, though no one that I am aware 
of, ever heard the particulars of his death. One thing only was 
known for a certainty, his avaricious spirit had led him into specu- 
lations which exhausted nearly all the money his father had left 
him. Thank God! I never harboured an ill feeling against either 
of them, but that you should be the daughter of that sweet child is 
indeed a pleasure, and more than a pleasure, to me. Pretty thing ! 
I shall never forget her, when on the last day I went to plead 
to her father for a little more time to pay our rent, she saw me 
weeping as I left the library, and running after me into the hall, she 
said, ‘Don’t cry; mamma says I may give you this, it is all L 
have,’ and she put her purse into my hand. ‘When I am a 
woman, I will make you rich and happy.’ ”’ 

“It is a great pleasure to me, too,” said Miss Milman, “that 
you have a remembrance of my dear mother; we were acquaint- 
ances before ; we must now be friends.” 

The day of election was at hand. It was yet early when 
Mr. Courtney entered the breakfast-room. ‘ Make haste, Emily,” 
cried he, “I have just received a note from Mrs. Weston; she 
slept at the Hall last night, and is to leave it at ten o'clock this 
morning. I wish you to see her before she goes, and get the 
promise of her votes if you can. She has three. If she will give 


us these they will be everything to Mrs. Newton, for the numbers, 


I hear, are likely to run pretty equal.” 

The utmost despatch was used. The tea was quickly in the tea- 
pot, and the water had scarcely been poured upon it, before it was 
in the cups. Milk and water would have had equal flavour ; but 
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no matter, no one was disposed to make a complaint, the object 
was to save time, and the end gained, each was satisfied. 

“Oh, for the pony chaise !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Courtney, as she 
was preparing hastily to ascend the stairs ; “ we should be there in 
a few minutes.” 

* And so we shall now,” replied Miss Milman, “if it is not our 
own fault. If you are ready first, rap at my door.” 

Away hurried Mrs. Courtney, and before Miss Milman anti- 
cipated it, the signal was sharply given, and the door at the same 
moment opened by Mrs. Courtney. 

**T am only going to speak to the gardener,” said she ; “don’t wait 
for me, I shall overtake you before you reach the gate.—Be quick.” 

The charge was certainly unnecessary, but it had been so 
frequently given to Mrs. Courtney, that the words were uttered 
almost spontaneously. Miss Milman was soon in the garden, soon 
at the little gate, which she held open that not an instant should be 
lost. She looked anxiously for Mrs. Courtney ; but no one was 
visible. She grew impatient and was inclined to return in search 
of her. All at once she was seen hurrying across the court into 
the kitehen. “Go on, go on,” cried she, waving her hand. Miss 
Milman walked a few paces forward, but she was too well aware of 
Mrs. Courtney’s habits to expect her appearance for some minutes 
at least; nor could she perceive what advantage was to be gained 
by her continuing to walk on alone. Every moment seemed twenty. 
At last Mrs, Courtney was seen making the utmost haste possible 
to overtake her. 

“Was it not provoking?” exclaimed she. “I did not think 
to tell the cook about the broth for old Jarvis last night, and his 
tiresome wife came to speak to me as, she said, I ordered her, just 
as I was going to you; but we have plenty of time before us.” 

The event proved however that she was mistaken. Mrs. Weston 
was punctuality itself; the clock had struck ten when they were. 
within six minutes’ walk of the Hall, and they had the mortification 
to see that lady drive out of the park gate, as they were entering 
the avenue that led to the house in the opposite direction. 

“Oh! what will George say?” exclaimed Mrs. Courtney, much 
agitated. ‘He will declare it was all my fault; but I don’t 
believe it was. By Mrs. Weston’s order every watch and clock in 
the Hall is always too fast, that no one may be behind time.” 

._ A very judicious plan certainly !” said Miss Milman, ironically. 
“Tt must answer the purpose well, if every one is aware that such 
is the case.” 
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here was nothing, however, to be done but to retrace their steps, 
All pleasure and animation were gone; their usual lively conversa- 
tion was converted into little more than exclamations from 


: ; ; 
Mrs. Courtney of, ‘ How unlucky it was!’ and of, ‘ How vexed 
George would be !’ 


It was indeed very unlucky; Mrs. Newton lost her election by 
one vote only. 

“ Emily,” said Mr. Courtney, when on his return from P——-—, 
he communicated the circumstance to his wife. ‘I forbear to 
make any remark upon it; no reproach of mine can be so severe, 
nor I hope will prove so effective, as that which your own heart will 
not fail to suggest. May this day’s unfortunate issue thoroughly 
convince you of the worth and necessity of punctuality even in 
trifles, and cure a habit which no plea can justify, and which, 
believe me, betrays something essentially wanting to make even 
good sense, activity of mind and body, and amiability of disposi- 
tion, of sterling value.” 

Poor Mrs. Courtney felt her husband’s words acutely ; but she had 
yet another painful trial to endure—she was to bear the tidings 
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of her failure to the unfortunate candidate. Mrs. Newton had 
professed to entertain no hope of success, and she was sincere in 
what she said; but there was a fluttering in her heart whenever 
the thought crossed her that Mr. Courtney might know better 
than she. It was only the pang that followed the certainty of 
defeat that showed her how much she had deceived herself. ‘There 
was a struggle in her bosom for a few minutes, an effort to sup- 
press her tears, and then all was calm again. 

“It is God’s good pleasure,” said she, “and that must be 
enough. A worthier than I has, no doubt, obtained it—one, too, 
perhaps, who has not such friends as He has spared to me.” 

“ But it was a friend who was the cause of your losing your 
election,” cried Mrs. Courtney. Will you forgive me? Your 
pardon will insure me my husband’s, though it will make my own 
more difficult.” 

Mrs. Newton looked from one of her visitors to the other, and 
then, taking a hand of each, she kissed them. “ Pray that 1 may 
make a right use of my disappointment, and so turn it to a 
blessing.” 

‘**Q Louisa!” cried Mrs. Courtney, as soon as they had left the 
cottage ; “ cannot you think of something to make amends to that 
dear old creature? You have always so many resources at hand, 
and you never fail in what you undertake: for my sake——” 

“ And my own, too,” said Miss Milman, promptly. “There is 
no happiness like that of making others happy—no luxury like the 
luxury of doing good. A thought has struck me”’— 

“*T knew it,” exclaimed Mrs. Courtney, joyfully; “I saw it by 
your countenance ; oh! that I was like you.” 

“Try to be so,” exclaimed Miss Milman, smiling; ‘at least, in 
points which are worthy of imitation. As a bribe, you, if I 
succeed, shall be the happy bearer of the good news to her.” 

It was about a fortnight after this, and a few days before Miss 
Milman was to leave the country, that as Mrs. Courtney and Miss 
Milman were seated at work, Mr. Courtney entered the room 
with letters in his hand. “The post has been unusually late,” 
said he, as he laid one before Miss Milman. Contrary to her 
manner, she eagerly seized it, and hastily opening it, glanced over 
its contents. 

“ Oh Emily! oh Mr, Courtney !”’ exclaimed she, “I am so happy ; 
my uncle has done what I asked, and dear, good old Mrs. Newton 
is to have a pension of £25 a year from the Institution.” 

Mrs. Courtney uttered a joyful exclamation, followed by 
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repeated thanks ; her husband was silent. Surprised, and perhaps 
disappointed, Miss Milman directed her eyes towards him, and 
was struck with the expression of his features. “George,” cried 
Mrs. Courtney, “did you hear what Louisa told you? You seem 
to be wonderfully interested in that letter you are reading.” 

“1 did hear Miss Milman,” replied he, “and I heard her with 
pleasure. It will be trying news to our good old friend, as, 
Emily, what I have to tell you will be to yourself. You are made 
rich together. Your cousin, William Brereton, whom I believe 
you never saw, is no more. As he died intestate, you are legally 
entitled to the whole of his property, which is considerable. May 
you, may I, bear our day of prosperity as I feel sure she will bear 
hers.” 

No time was lost in repairing to the village. Light hearts 
made light steps, and they reached Mrs. Newton's cottage, im- 
patient as they were, almost before they were aware. 

As they opened the door, they perceived her wiping the tears 
from her spectacles. Afraid lest it should be thought that these 
were the effect of disappointment, she pointed to a verse in the 
Bible open before her. Mr. Courtney read it aloud. “TI will 
never leave thee nor forsake thee.” He looked towards his 
companions. 

“Oh! sir,” exclaimed she, “can it indeed be that these words 
were spoken to me? They were, they were, faith makes the 
promise mine, and binds it to my soul. What need I fear then, 
though another has been preferred to me? Some little spring 


from the rich stream of divine mercy may yet reach me, and a 


blessing meet me in the way of God’s own appointment.” 

The happy news was gently communicated to her. She heard 
them in silence, and every particle of colour faded from her cheek: 
She tried to express her thanks, but the words died away. “I 
must thank my God first,” at length she exclaimed. 

“We will all thank Him,” said Mr. Courtney. “God has 
been good to all, and the sacrifice of praise is alike a duty, a 
privilege, and a blessing.”’ 

Some years had elapsed since this event, when Miss Milman 
was again a visitor at Leehurst. Mr. Courtney had succeeded to 
the living which, at the death of his wife’s relative, he had pur- 
chased. Nothing had been spared that could add beauty and com- 
fort to the grounds and house. The latter, too, was enlivened by 
inmates lovely as they were precious in the eyes of their parents : 
four blooming children called Mrs. Courtney their mother, and a 
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carriage, not a pony-chaise, was now, as a matter of course, her 
own. The general style of living had also undergone an altera- 
tion, though the good sense and correct principles of Mr. Courtney 
had not allowed any deviation from the simplicity that he con- 
sidered as one of the characteristics of his sacred profession. 
Neither had change of circumstances changed him. The will 
to do good was now accompanied by the means, and the only 
restriction that was necessary to his benevolence was such as his 
own judgment dictated. 

In Mrs, Courtney a decided improvement had taken place in 
regard to punctuality. It was still an effort, indeed, to maintain 
her acquired reputation; but it is but justice to her to say that 
she firmly resisted every disposition to relapse into her former 
habits. She had been a spoilt child; she had never known any 
great trial, nor been exercised in any degree in the sterner 
necessities of self-denial. The smooth path of life had always 
been hers, and little experience is requisite to prove that few 
under similar circumstances have become either bright ornaments 
to society or striking examples of Christian attainments. 

Mrs. Newton was still alive, still the object of general, esteem 
The infirmities of age now pressed heavily upon her ; but though her 
sufferings occasionally were great, her cheerfulness was unabated, 
and her intellectual powers but little impaired. Feet to the lame, 
or hands to the feeble, she could no longer be; but she had 
lessons of wisdom to guide the elder of her neighbours, and gentle 
words of instruction to win and to encourage the younger ; while 
in herself she was an example to all. 

To Miss Milman’s inquiry as to the health of the good woman, 
Mrs. Courtney replied by proposing to drive to the village and 
becoming her own judge of her appearance. 

“Drive!” repeated Miss Milman, * can we not walk as usual ? 
I cannot bear to destroy former associations of pleasure ; there is. 
something so very delightful in bringing back to our heart and 
fancy, the enjoyments and feelings of the past. It is one of the 
privileges of our nature, possessed by no other animal of this 
creation ; and, like many other of our endowments, will not pro- 
bably be destroyed by the mere separation of soul and body. You 
cannot think with what pleasure I dwell on my first visit. here and 
our walks to the village.” 

Mrs. Courtney smiled. “I never oppose you, Louisa,” said 
she. “ We will walk; and Willy and Emily shall go with us: they 
will not injure the picture in your mind’s eye, but embellish it.” 
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* And Dash ?” 

“ And Dash, too, shall be of the party,” rejoined she; “ though 
he can no longer frolic about as he used to do.” 

“Nor must I be excluded,” said Mr. Courtney. “Like Miss 
Milman, I love, even in the midst of unmeasured blessings, to 
enjoy, by means of recollection, those that are past. If you will 
be ready in half an hour, I will join you;’ he looked at Miss 
Milman and smiled, “ We are very exact now, I assure you.” 

To this arrangement no possible objection could be raised ; and 
true to the very moment, the party sallied forth, This walk was 
a happy, and consequently a short, one to all. As Mr. Courtney 
opened the door of Mrs. Newton’s cottage, he said, speaking to 
Miss Milman, “ you must not expect our good friend to meet you, 
or even to rise. She is very lame; but see, she has heard our 
voices and is trying to do what she can.” 

Miss Milman sprang forward, and affectionately kissed her cheek. 

“ And I have lived to see you again, my dear: young lady,” 
faltered the good woman, “One wish, and an earnest wish I have 
had—that you should see how happy you have made me.” 

* And how well you look!” returned Miss Milman; “to judge 
by your countenance, I should hardly think you had grown a day 
older. We ought to know your secret art of prolonging youth, or 
at least of staying old age.” 

“1 can satisfy you on that point,” said Mr. Courtney, as 
drawing his children between his knees, he seated himself, as usual, 
on the side of the bed. “I speak in the name of Mrs. Newton, and 
for her. 

“ A thankful heart and constant occupation, the art of content- 
ment well understood, a firm trust in the Father that made her, 
and in the Saviour who redeemed her, blessed, sanctified, and 
nourished by the Holy Spirit of comfort and grace—these, and 
these only, are the secret means. that give beauty to old age, and 
entail eternal youth.” 

The warmth with which Mr. Courtney spoke these words, the 
sense they marked of his estimation of her worth, tinged the pale 
cheek of the aged woman with a glow that was rarely seen there. 
She was unable to reply, and meekly bending her head, found a 
sort of relief to her feelings in returning the pressure of Miss 
Milman’s hand. 

“Is papa angry with you?” said little Emily, sliding to her 
side, and looking wistfully into her face, ‘ Have you been 
naughty ?” 
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“ Nonsense, Emmy,” cried her brother. ‘ Mrs. Newton is never 
naughty :”. he approached her, “ you never do wrong, do you ?” 

Mrs. Newton glanced at Mr. Courtney. ‘I strive not to do 
wrong,” replied she, “and soI hope do you. Did you not tell 
me you would?” 

“T am naughty sometimes,” said he, colouring. 

* And so are we all,” returned she. “One, One alone knew no 
sin, and He, wonder of wonders, was onearth most merciful to 

inners, and is now in heaven, the sinner’s best friend.” 

“T know whom you mean,” said the little fellow. 

“T trust you do,” said his father, again drawing him between 
his knees, from which he had escaped. “ But little boys are not to 
take up the attention that is due to their elders) Mrs. Newton 
has an old friend who is come to see her.” 

Again the child blushed. ‘‘ Open that cupboard,” said Mrs. 
Newton, in a low voice to him, “and you will see a basket of 
strawberries ; you and your sister may take what you like, if your 
papa will give you leave.” 

“ A few only,” said Mr. Courtney; “strawberries are rarities. 
How did you come by them ?”’ 

“They weré sent to me from the Hall,” returned she. ‘ Mrs. 
Weston never forgets me ; no, nor does any one else. As my infir- 
mities increase, so does the kindness of others; the mercies of the 
day make me songs of thankfulness in the night—the long, long 
night that is sometimes mine.” 

“ How you must wish for morning,” observed Mrs. Courtney. 

“T cannot say I do,” replied she ; “my thoughts find me occu- 
pation and amusement. I thought very much last night of Robert, 
poor Robert,” and she sighed deeply; “and then of your dear 
mother” (she looked at Miss Milman), “ and all that you told me 
about her.” 

“ And what of Robert?” asked Mr. Courtney ; “ not with any. 
unforgiving spirit, I am sure.” 

“Heaven forbid,” said she, earnestly; “past scenes, and past 
feelings will sometimes lie like an open volume before us, the 
moral written in large letters at the close. Poor Robert! what a 
warning does his life offer to parents against partial dealings with 
their children! what a warning to all against the folly, the wicked- 
ness, the cruelty of that extravagance which, springing out of vanity 
and confirmed by selfishness, sweeps virtue, happiness away !— 
‘Gentleman Newton!’ foolish distinction; dear-bought honour! 
How great the weakness that could be pleased with it! Pardon 
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me, sir! pardon me, ladies! Memory like mine should be 
silent,” 

‘I am sure you have my pardon,” said Miss Milman. 

‘And mine, and mine,” ejaculated Mr. and Mrs. Courtney ; 
“ nay, I will do more than pardon you,’ added the former, “I will 
append to your story a moral in words of Scripture :—‘ Do not be 
made a beggar by banqueting upon borrowing, when thou hast 
nothing in thy purse; for thou shall lie in wait for thine own life, 
and be talked on,’” 

“But you were thinking of my dear mother, Mrs. Newton, did 
you not say so,” asked Miss Milman. 

*T often think of her,” replied she, ‘and each time my wonder 
at her conduct at that awful moment of the shipwreck increases, 
God alone could have given her such strength, for a woman is but 
a weak creature after all.” 

‘No doubt,” replied Mr. Courtney, “God was the author and 
spring of the strength of mind she displayed ; and it is marvellous 
with what wisdom and mercy He has tempered our frames. 
Enterprise, courage, resolution are ours; enaurance, resignation, 
fortitude, yours. We court danger, and brave it when it 
approaches ; you naturally shrink from it, but sustain its actual 
presence with calm, unflinching resolution. The virtue of the 
one sex is the stay of the other; the individual character perfected 
by the union of both.” 

“But good, kind-hearted Mrs. Pearson?” said Miss Milman,— 
“vou see, Mrs. Newton, I know all your history,—I have often 
wished to ask what became of her.” 

“ Ay, my dear lady,” replied Mrs. Newton, “‘the longest and 
the best life concludes with these words, ‘And he died.’ Her days 
passed evenly away, she never altered in her conduct to me, and it 
was my great comfort, that I was to the last a comfort to her, In 
losing her, I lost my best earthly friend, but in that loss the eternal 
friend of all seemed nearer to me.” 

“Tell me,” said Mr. Courtney, taking advantage of a pause 
that followed, “is there anything you want? It may be some 
days before we see you again.” 

“ Nothing, thank you, sir,” replied she. 

“Nothing!” repeated Miss Milman; “I am almost sorry for 
that, for it deprives me of a pleasure that would have gratified me.” 

Mrs. Newton smiled gratefully at her. “It is very true,” said 
she, “I have not a want. God has given me all things richly to 
enjoy. I live in His presence, I feed on His bounty. In my 
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sufferings, for age must have them, I acknowledge His goodness, 
His mercy; they bid me prepare for my end, and they wean me 
from a world which the kindness of friends still makes pleasant to 
me. I am thankful, in the humble trust of His forgiveness through 
my blessed Redeemer, to wait till my change come, and crown the 
hope I cherish of joining all in heaven whom on earth I loved so 
well.” 

“ Let us pray, then, that it may be so,” said Mr. Courtney. 

All rose but Mrs. Newton. “I cannot kneel,” said she, in a tone 
of voice which for her was peculiarly sad. 

“We are accepted for that which is in our power, not rejected 
for that which is out of it,” replied Mr. Courtney. “The lifting 
up of the hands is as the evening sacrifice in the sight of the 
great Hearer of prayer, if the heart is sanctified by the spirit of 
grace.” 

Ali joined in the simple but solemn service, and soon after the 
party left the cottage. 

“If I could envy any one,” exclaimed Mr. Courtney, “ it would 
be the good creature we have just left. How beautiful is the 
frame of mind she possesses! For my own part, I may truly say, 
I am thankful for my acquaintance with her. If my visits are a 
comfort to her, her example is certainly a lesson to me.” 

“T love to think and talk of her,” rejoined Miss Milman. 
‘She often forms the subject of conversation between my uncle and 
me. No part of her conduct has pleased my uncle better than her 
insisting to repay the parish with half the sum he had sent her, as 
a present in advance of her annuity. ‘For,’ he maintains, ‘the 
principle of honesty is superior to every expression of the most 
heartfelt gratitude ; there is self-denial in the first, self-gratification 
in the latter; and justice ought to take precedent of feeling.’” 

“True,” returned Mr. Courtney ; “nevertheless, there is some- 
thing so amiable, so graceful, so endearing in the virtue of 
gr atitude, that whether it be directed towards the great Source of 
all, or His more humble instrument, man, it inspires us with esteem. 
I pity the heart that is a stranger to its impulse ; I pity the being 
who has never awakened it.” 

“Oh, George, George! look where those children are gone,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Courtney, seizing the arm of her husband. ‘“ Run, 
run after them aud bring them back.” 

Mr. Courtney obeyed, while she and Miss Milman stood still, 
awaiting his return. He was soon seen returning, a hand of each 
child in his, and laughing merrily with them. 
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“George is so fond of his children,” said Mrs. Courtney ; “he 
thinks nothing a trouble that he can do for them.” 

* Nor for you either,” rejoined Miss Milman. 

“No, I must do him the justice to say so too,” replied she ; 
“few women, I must say, have more cause to be satisfied with a 
married life than myself.” 

** Few, I think have so much,” returned Miss Milman. “ Such 
a husband, such a family, such a home. Health, fortune, scenery 
around you to enchant the most ardent lover of nature. Society 
of the best order, limited it is true, but quite sufficient for every 
purpose of variety and cheerfulness; and above all, such ample 
means to do good to those who need or deserve assistance ; your lot 
has indeed been cast in a fair ground, you have truly a goodly 
heritage.” 

* Qh yes,” said Mrs. Courtney; “all my acquaintances have 
something to envy me for, at least all say so, and I suppose they 
mean what they say. ‘There is only one thing now that [ want— 
and that—” 

Emily !” exclaimed Miss Milman, not waiting for the finish of 
the sentence, and fixing her eyes gravely on her countenance. “ You 
mistake, you only want the contented mind, to enable you to see 
and appreciate truly the blessings that surround you. Without 
this the riches of a Croesus, or the utmost extent of earthly felicity 
can neither satisfy your desires nor make youhappy. ‘Think, think 
of the good woman we have just quitted; think of her and her 
privations, and blush again to repeat the word. Remember, it is 
your own Louisa who thus ventures to reprove you, and receive 
the lesson as,in our school-days you were wont—Yes, Emily, yes! 
Heaven may shower its bounties on us in vain, if we place no limits 
to our wants, and overlook the advantages that we really possess 
in our insatiable desire to obtain those which we have not.” 
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BrorHer! know the world deceiveth ! 
Trust on Him who safety giveth ! 

Fix not on the world thy trust, 

She feeds us—but she turns to dust ; 
And the bare earth, or kingly throne, 
Alike may serve to die upon! 





A FEW WORDS ON THE INVENTION OF CLOCKS AND 
WATCHES. 


Tue history of Horology has been too much lost sight of for it to 
be possible now to trace it in its origin and progress. We only 
know that in the earlier ages they made use of sun-dials to mark 
the hours; an instrument which shows the hour of the day by 
means of the sun’s shadow. The invention of sun-dials is of the 
highest antiquity. ‘The Greeks are supposed to have learnt the 
use of them from the Chaldeans. It is with reason believed 
they were in use 540 years before Christ. The first attempt 
in horology was the clepsydra, or water-clock, an invention 
for measuring time by the gradual emptying of a large vessel of 
water through an orifice of a certain magnitude: they were first 
used in Egypt, and afterwards in Rome; they were chiefly 
employed in winter, and the sun-dial in summer. Before the 
invention of clocks and watches, the clepsydra alone was available 
for measuring small portions of time. All these were eventually 
abandoned, because pendulum clocks and watches were infinitely 
more convenient, as well as more exact. Before their invention, 
however, hour-glasses with sand were used in the place of the 
clepsydra. 

Clocks began to appear about the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
but did not arrive at any perfection till a uch later period. One 
was sent to Pepin, king of France, by Pope Paul L, a.p. 760, 
which was then supposed to be the only one in the world. 
Pacificus, Archdeacon of Verona, invented one about the same 
period, Originally the wheels were three feet in diameter. The 
earliest complete clock, of which there is any certain record, was 
made by a Saracen mechanic, in the thirteenth century. Spain 
boasted of the first clock at Seville in 1400. Moscow had one in 
1404. Lubeck in 1405. One was erected at Paris, in a tower 
of the Palais de Justice, then occupied by Charles V., king of 
France, about the year 1364. Its execution was due to Henry de 
Wyck, or Vick, a German artist. Strasburg, a town always 
foremost in everything connected with science, had a clock as 
early as 1370; and Spires, Dijon, and Courtray, a few years later. 

Clocks used about the sixteenth century were all more or less 
remarkable for their mechanism, and were amply sufficient for 
all the ordinary purposes of civilized life; but they were yet 
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imperfect, easily put out of order, and required constant attention ; 
and it was not till the invention of the pendulum that these 
imperfections were effectually remedied. The honour of this 
important invention has been disputed ; Galileo is said to have 
conceived the first idea of it, but it was undoubtedly first applied 
by Huyghens in the year 1656, and the invention is therefore 
generally and deservedly ascribed to him. 

If we are to believe the biographers of that illustrious Italian 
mathematician, Galileo, this important discovery was made by 
him by the simple observation of a fact which would never have 
been noticed by a common observer; but the man who had 
invented the thermometer, the telescope; and microscope, and who 
had proved the truth of the Copernican theory, that the sun was 
stationary in the centre of the universe, and that the earth moved 
round that great and glorious luminary, was endowed with too 
much perseverance to abandon lightly any problem without dis- 
covering its solution. Having one day remarked in the metropo- 
litan church at Pisa, the regular and balanting motion of a lamp 
suspended from the immense dome, Galileo was struck with the 
unvarying regularity of its oscillations, and was immediately im- 
pressed with the idea that this phenomenon might be made available 
for procuring an exact measurement of time. More than fifty 
years afterwards,—that is, in 1633—this remark guided him in 
the construction of a clock, destined for astronomical observations. 
Galileo’s idea had excited the emulation of the cleverest horolo- 
gists of Europe. The celebrated Huyghens, following up the 
hint, opened the way for those in England, and in 1641, Richard 
Harris is said to have constructed a pendulum clock in London, 
for the church of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden: Hooke was the 
inventor of the spiral balance-spring. ‘The dead-beat and hori- 
zontal escapement was invented by Graham, about the year 1700. 
This ingenious mechanic, who constructed many astronomical 
instruments, and was made a member of the Royal Society, died 
in 1751. 

Amongst those who were foremost in discoveries and improve- 
ments, was John Harrison, born in 1693. He was brought up 
to the business of a carpenter, under his father, who also repaired 
clocks and watches. In 1726, young Harrison constructed two 
clocks of wood, in which he applied an escapement and compound 
pendulum, of his own invention. In 1728 he made farther 
improvements, especially that of a machine for determining the 
longitude at sea. He then made a time-keeper, or chronometer, 
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in the form of a watch, with which two trials were made, in voyages 
to the West Indies, and being found to answer, the ingenious 
discoverer received the sum of 2400/.:* he died in 1776. Re- 
peating clocks and watches were invented by Barlow about 1676.7 

Peter Julian Leroy, born at Tours in 1686, was amongst the 
most distinguished mechanics of that time. From his childhood 
he had shown a marked talent for mechanism, and at the age of 
seventeen his father sent him to Paris, where he had an ample 
field for the development of his talent, which was not long in 
displaying itself, and securing a reputation for him, which, at the 
age of twenty-seven, ranked him amongst the first artisans of the 
day. Graham, on being shown one of Julian Leroy’s repetition- 
watches, by Lord Hamilton, exclaimed, “I wish I was younger, 
that I might make a watch after that model.” Leroy’s disinte- 
restedness and generosity were not less remarkable than his talents 
and industry. He was liberal both of advice and money to those 
he employed, and often marked his approbation by paying far 
more than was agreed upon to those with whom he had reason to 
be satisfied: he died in 1759, and the highest testimony to his 
worth was paid by the immense concourse of artisans who followed 
his remains to their last resting-place. Two of the name are now 
amongst the principal horologists of Paris. Leroy had a rival in 
the distinguished mechanic, Ferdinand Berthoud, a native of 
Switzerland, who was originally designed for the Church; but his 
inclination for mechanism, and especially for that branch of it 
connected with clocks and watches, led him to Paris, where he 
studied clock-work under the best artists of the day. He soon 
acquired a reputation equal to Leroy’s: Berthoud’s workmanship 
was even superior, When Harrison’s time-keeper was much 
talked of, Berthoud came to London on purpose to see it: he was, 
however, doomed to disappointment, as the English artist would 
not allow his invention to be inspected. Berthoud afterwards 
constructed some clocks to be used at sea, on principles which 
were eminently approved of by men of science. His nephew, 
Louis Berthoud, constructed chronometers, whose precision and 
beauty were highly esteemed, and in consequence of which he 
was appointed clockmaker to the navy. 

The names already mentioned are all more or less celebrated 
in the history of horology, but there is yet one whose name ranks 


* Watkins's ‘ Universal Biographical Dictionary.’ 
+ Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of Dates.’ 
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even higher, and whose discoveries brought almost to perfection 
the art to which he applied his talents. 

Abraham Louis Bréguet, who from a simple workman became 
the distinguished clock and watch maker to the first sovereigns 
of Europe, was born at Neufchatel, in Switzerland, in 1747; 
his family was Protestant, and was amongst the many who left 
France after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. In their new 
country, his parents at first prospered in their undertakings ; but 
afterwards a succession of reverses exhausted their resources, so 
that young Bréguet early learnt that he had nothing to look to 
but his own industry, and that his own exertions alone could 
secure him either fame or fortune. 

It is worthy of remark in the history of professional men, that 
in most cases some unexpected event, or an accidental circumstance, 
has frequently been the means of pointing out their vocation, and 
determining their career. They have suddenly found themselves 
(in a way they perhaps least expected) in the element suited to 
them, where alone their talents had opportunity and means of 
development. 

Such was the case with Bréguet. He was placed at school at 
the age of twelve years, but as he made no progress in learning, 
his teachers formed but a very indifferent opinion of his intelligence. 
Whilst he was wasting time in attempting to learn Latin and 
Greek, his father died, and his mother some time after married a 
watchmaker. His stepfather removed Bréguet from the college, 
where he was making little or no progress, and kept him under 
his own eye, employed in his own vocation, ‘The boy showed an 
extreme repugnance to so sedentary an occupation, and his 
progress in the workshop was not more rapid or satisfactory than 
at college. 

An unforeseen circumstance roused the slumbering genius which 
so tardily developed itself, and wrought in him one of those 
remarkable changes which are well worthy of remark. His step- 
father on going to Paris placed the boy with a watchmaker at 
Versailles, in order that he might serve a regular apprenticeship. 
From that moment his intelligence seemed to shake off the torpor 
which had hitherto kept it inactive. The secrets of his art seemed 
suddenly, and for the first time, to excite his interest; and the 
necessary labour appeared to assume a charm hitherto unknown to 
him; he speedily displayed a singular aptitude for what he had 
hitherto done with indifference, if not disgust. The pupil had at 
last met with one who understood and knew how to draw forth his 
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talent and energy. His apprenticeship having expired, his master 
took the opportunity of expressing his entire approbation. The 
young man, however, judged himself more severely, and reproached 
himself Sr not having made the most of his time, or sufficiently 
repaid the care and instruction he had received from his kind aiid 
benevolent instructor: he earnestly petitioned to be allowed to 
remain with him three montlis longer; iti order that he might work 
for him, without reveiving payment for the time so employed. 
This remarkable, and almost unprecedented request, contributed 
to bind more closely together, the master and pupil, in ties of 
strong and lasting affection. / 

Not long after his return home, Bréguet lost his stepfather and 
his mother; and found himself without fortune or resources, with a 
sister wholly dependent on his exertions. He resolutely under- 
took the chatge which Providence seemed to have assigned to him. 
He now felt that his education was far from complete, and tlie 
necessity there was tliat he should acquire a knowledge of mathe- 
matics, if he aspired to rise in his profession. Under these cir- 
cumstances he proved what can be effected by a strong and 
courageous will. He worked with assiduity and perseverance to 
maintain himself and his sister, whilst at the same time he found 
means to attend regularly some public lectures which the Abbé 
Marie was then delivering at the Mazarine College. It was tot 
long ere the professor noticed, amongst his numerous auditors, the 
young watchmaker; whose earnestness atid attention he could not 
fail to observe. ‘The Abbé soon after selected him as a pupil, and 
eheouraged and assisted him in his pursuit after knowledge. The 
intimaty and friéndship thus formed between two men so well 
qualified to appreciate each other, was ere long rudely broken off 
by the revolutionary tempest which devastated France. Pursued, 
in coniton with all ecclesiastics, by the insane fury of the monsters 
in humai form who deluged their unhappy country with the blood | 
of its best and noblest; the Abbé Marie, to avoid the scaffold, left 
France: he did not; however, long survive his voluntarys exile. 
When the dark days of the Revolution commenced, Bréguet had 
already fotinded an establishment, which afterwards produced 
masterpieces of horology and mechituiisti, In overcoming the 
difficulties of his position, the artist had not only acquired 
celebrity, but he had also extended the boundary of science. His 
works weré well knowin throughout Europe: ont of his watelies 
catiie under the observation of the celebrated Arnold, at that time 
the first horologist in London: he was struck with admiration at 
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the beatity and ingenuity of its mechanism, and was unwilling to 
believe it was the work of a foreigner ; having, however, ascertained 
that such was the fact, he hastened to Paris, in order to put him- 
self it communication with his talented fellow-artist. Bréguet’s 
heart was ever open to every generous feeling, and no paltry envy 
or jealousy ever found a place there: the English watchmaker was 
soon admitted to the friendship of the foreign artist, and when 
Arnold teturned to his own country, Bréguet gave him the 
strongest proof of his esteem and affection, by intrusting to him 
his son, that he might instruct him in the art which he himself 
exercised with such success and distinction. 

When Arnold had repaid Bréguet’s generous friendship, by the 
itistruction he bestowed on his son, he returned his pupil to his 
father, who found him an able assistant. It was not long, however, 
before the fearful and rapid progress of the Revolution threatened 
both his fortune and his life. The great artist, although keeping 
entirely aloof from politics and public affairs, became nevertheless 
an object of suspicion to the revolutionary party. Because he 
would neither approve nor countenance the frightful excesses of 
that deplorable epoch, he was denounced, and only owed his pre- 
servation to the protection of some influential friends. Being forced 
to leave France, he took refuge in England, when he gave himself 
up with renewed energy to the prosecution of that art, which already 
owed so much to him. 

In two years he returned to France, having considerably 
increased his knowledge and experience: with the assistance of his 
friends, he rebuilt on a larger scale the establishment which had 
been destroyed. From that time he laboured unceasingly to 
improve every branch of his art, and finally established a reputa- 
tion which had no rival; Heuceforth no remarkable incident 
occurred to disturb his long and useful career; his life was an un- 
interrupted series of sticcess; enjoyment and honour. He became 
a member of most of the learned societies of Paris. In 1823, he 
was appointed one of the jury charged with the inspection of the 
productions of industry: this was the last distinction he lived to 
enjoy. ‘The 17th of September of that same year, he expired 
without suffering, and almost without being conscious of the 
approach of death. It would be impossible in a limited space to 
do justice to all the inventions and improvements, which were the 
result of his genius and industry. Suffice it to say, that nothing 
could exceed the delicacy and ingenuity of his inventions. But 
perhaps the one that most added to his fame, was his improvement 
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of chronometers for the navy. His fertile genius supplied innu- 
merable specimens of the art for the wealthy and the curious. His 
works were eagerly sought for by the learned and the powerful, 
not only for their use, but for their elegance and beauty ; amongst 
these may be named the celebrated clock which he made for 
Napoleon Buonaparte, and which was sent by that extraordinary 
man to the unfortunate Sultan, Selim the Third. 

To complete the portrait, it is but right to add, that to his rare 
talents, Bréguet joined the most amiable social qualities. His 
society was sought by the first classes of society, amongst whom he 
had many friends. He was remarkable for the simplicity of his 
character ; humble respecting himself, he was ever ready to bestow 
praise on others ; in manner he was kind and gentle ; retiring and 
unpretending in his tastes and habits, he never desired to leave the 
small and quiet abode, in which fame and fortune had first visited 
him. Having been a workman himself, he spared no pains to 
instruct those whom he employed, and treated them more as a 
parent than a master: he was in fact the kind friend and protector 
of all who came under his notice. 


L. M. D. 


STAFFA. 


Hers, as to shame the temples deck’d 

By skill of earthly architect, 

Nature herself, it seems, would raise 

A minster to her Maker’s praise ! 

Not for a meaner use ascend 

Her columns, or her arches bend ; 

Nor of a theme less solemn tells 

That mighty surge that ebbs and swells, 
And stili between each awful pause 

From the high vault an answer draws, 

In varied tone prolonged on high, 

That mocks the organ’s melody. 

Nor does its entrance front in vain 

To old Iona’s holy fane, 

That Nature’s voice might seem to say, 

“ Well hast thou done, frail child of clay ! 
Thy humble powers that stately shrine 
Task’d high and hard—but witness mine !” 


Sir Water Scorr. 
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ST. WENEFRED’S WELL. 


CHAPEL ABOVE SY. WENEFRED’S WELL. 


THE traveller by the Chester and Holyhead railroad will find it 
worth his while to alight at the Holywell station, situated about 
sixteen miles to the north-west of Chester. A pleasant walk of a mile 
and a half will bring him to the town of Holywell, and to our more 
immediate object at present—St. Wenefred’s Well, from which, 
indeed, the town derives its name. Passing through a little gate on 
the left, and descending a few steps, we reach our destination. The 
spring boils with impetuosity out of a solid rock, and is confined in a 
beautiful polygonal well, above which extends an elegant arch, 
supported by pillars: the roof is most exquisitely carved in stone, 
and adorned with rich sculpture, of most grotesque device in parts, 
but alluding chiefly to the Stanley family, by whom, many cen- 
turies since, the building was erected (as also the chapel above it, 
presently to be described), but at what precise date is not positively 
known ; most probably it rose during, or even before, the fifteenth 
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century, inasmuch as a prominent feature in the sculpture alluded 
to is the wolf’s head (the arms of the Earls of Chester), which is 
inclosed in a garter, in compliment to Sir William Stanley, a 
knight of that order, who was executed at the latter part of the 
fifteenth century. In another place appear the arms of Katharine 
of Arragon, wife of Henry VIII.—three pomegranates, sur- 
mounted by a GPOWii: this fet; fio doiibt, leads to the belief that 
she was at of period 4 benefuetress to this building. 

On each sidé of thé Well; Over a lesser arch, are the dragon and 
greyhound, the supporters of the arms of England during the 
reign of Hehry VIL., and part of that of Hétty VIII. Cadwal- 
lader, thé last King of Britdii, boré on his oe on a red dragon, 
and frofii this, it is supposed, was derived thé Afagou borne by 
Henry VIL., as a badge of the house of ‘Tudo#, at the battle of 
Bosworth ; dl8o; thé standard of thie same miidtth displayed a 
red dragéri, paitited on a = of White and grééi, which subse- 
quently gave rise t6 the Retigé-Draégoii among tli heralds. On 
one side of the wall that siippofts tle toof, the tale of -the tiitelar 
saint was painted; but this is now Almost totally effacé; the 
inscripti#l Above it is yet @istinguishible—* Ini honbrent Bancte 
Wenefredie, V. & M.” ("fi hétiéur of St. Weittefted, Virgin and 
Martyr.) 

The chapel over the well is a neat specimen of Gothic architec- 
ture, but is in a sadly-rumous state. ‘The east end is a pentagon, 
and originally presented five windows, with elegant tracery, the 
top being arched, and intersected with fine ribs. Under the 
centre window probably stood the altar. The chapel is about 
fifty feet in length, and in breadth twenty feet. It had formerly 
been a free chapel, in the gift of the bishop, but with a reserve of 
a stipend to the chapter; the rest of the offerings were to be 
experided on the chapel itself. In Richard III.’s time the abbot 
and convent had from the crown a yearly grant of ten marks, 
“ for the sustentacione and salarie of a prieste at the chapelle of 
St: Wynefride.” 

In the year 1687, Queen Mary resolved to place the chapel in 
the possession of a Romish priest, and her royal commands. to 
that effect, and also for having “the place decently repaired,” are 
contained in a letter addressed to Sir Roger Mostyn, Baronet, 
which is yet extant. 

To return to the well: so celebrated were its waters in the 
middle ages, that persons resorted thither from all parts of 
Christendom, some to be cured of physical diseases, but all imbued 
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with the belief that the pilgrimage was in itself a devout and 
meritorious act. Instances of the complete cures of obstinate and 
frightful complaints are on record, and these, if credible, are 
simply miraculous. 

Sufficiently notorious was this spring to attract even royalty, 
William the Conqueror and Edward I. haying been amongst its 
visitors. Nor has the place yet lost its fame: numbers still 
bathe in its gushing waters during the summer months; and in 
the interior the crutches and chairs of those who have proved the 
efficacy of the waters remain as grateful offerings, and are 
attached to the pillars and to the roof in a yariety of positions 
and in great numbers. Such is the power of faith! | 

It has been remarked above that the water boils from the rock. 
We all know when the water is “turned on” and allowed to 
escape from its subterraneous aqueduct for the purpose, perhaps, 
of cleansing our streets, how it leaps bubbling forth in a sparkling 
mass, resembling somewhat in form the skilfully-moulded jellies 
we see in the confectioner’s shop: very similar is the appearance 
presented by the spring at St. Wenefred’s Well, but on a much 
larger scale ; for the astonishing quantity of eighty-four hogsheads 
is thrown up every minute. It has been ascertained that the 
temperature of the water never varies: it is very cold; and thus 
its marvellous powers of healing may not altogether be fabulous. 
The water flows from its polygonal basin into a bathing-well, 
distant but a yard or two. This well is thirty-eight feet by 
sixteen, and about four feet deep. Pennant says (writing in the 
year 1796) :— 

“ Near the steps (which descend into the water for the convenience of 
invalids), two feet beneath the surface, is a large stone, called the wishing- 
stone. It receives many a kiss from the faithful, who are supposed never 
to fail in experiencing the completion of their desires, provided the wish 
is delivered with full devotion and confidence.” 


Adjoining the bathing-well there still remains a small spring, 
the basin about a foot square, which was formerly celebrated for 
the cure of weak eyes. The nymph of the spring was propitiated 
by an offering of a crooked pin, while the devotee muttered a 
certain ejaculation by way of charm, which, however, is now 
totally forgotten. 

Respecting the origin of this stream, there is a wondrous story, 
carefully treasured up in the neighbourhood, and to this day by 
some simple minds vouched for; it is to the following effect :— 
In the seventh century, a certain St. Beuno, a man of great piety, 
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erected a church (some say cel?) at the foot of a hill, on a piece of 
ground * granted to him for that purpose by his brother-in-law. 
He here adopted his niece Wenefred, a lady of much beauty, 
and, withal, devout. Cradocus, a neighbouring Welsh prince, 
and son of King Alen, becoming enamoured of her, revealed 
to the lady his passion, and his determination to make himself 
master of her person. Wenefred, overcome with horror, at- 
tempted to escape, on which Cradocus drew his sword and cut 
off her head. He at once, however, expiated his crime, for the 
ground opened and swallowed him up. Meantime the severed head 
rolled onwards until it stopped close to the church, when imme- 
diately from the spot where it rested burst forth a gushing spring. 
St. Beuno, on learning what had taken place, offered up his 
devotions, and carrying the head to the body, he reunited them so 
effectually that Wenefred survived the accident fifteen years; a 
miracle outshining that of St. Adelbertus, who, it is written, 
having suffered decapitation, swam across the Vistula, bearing his 
head in his hands. 

A peculiar species of moss, or, rather, liverwort, of the hue of 
blood, clings to and flourishes on the walls of the well ; and this, 
no doubt, strengthens the faith of the credulous in Wenefred’s 
dreadful death and subsequent resuscitation. Botanists, however, 
have discovered that the weed is not by any means peculiar to 
this fountain, being no other than the Jungermannia Asplenioides, 
specimens of which are to be found in other wells in North 
Wales. Another cryptogamous plant, the Byssus jolithus, also 
adheres to the walls; this species, when rubbed in the hand, 
emits a smell of violets, as, indeed, its name imports. Linnzus 
tells us that this is efficacious in removing eruptive disorders. 

St. Wenefred died at Guytherin, Denbighshire; her bones, 
having rested until the reign of King Stephen, were surrendered 
to the abbey of St. Peter and St. Paul at Shrewsbury. A bell, 
belonging to this church, was christened in honour of her; the 
priest, in the presence of interested spectators, baptizing it with 
holy water. It thus became endowed with great powers, allaying 
storms, diverting thunderbolts, and scaring all evil spirits. The 
inscription on the consecrated bell ran thus :— 


“Sancta Wenefreda, Deo hoc commendare memento, 
Ut pietate sua, nos servet ab hoste cruento.” 


* Two small fields, opposite to a large cotton-mill, are still known as 
Gerddi St, Beuno, or the Gardens of St. Beuno. 
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It may not be found uninteresting to glance at some of the 
principal events in the life of St. Wenefred, whose memory was 
cherished with so much religious enthusiasm, and who herself 
was recognized as a spiritual agent in many astonishing miracles, 
Having been restored to life through the earnest intercession and 
prayer of St. Beuno, she was ever after named Wenefride (her 
original name was Brewa). The first syllable of this word, Wen, 
signifies, in the old British tongue, White. The appellation arose 
from a pure white mark encircling her neck, and denoting the 
place of separation by the weapon of Cradocus ; this mark was 
never, during her life, effaced. 

Having been thus far so palpably an especial object of Divine 
favour, she counted as nothing what already she had suffered, and 
desired fervently to be admitted into closer communion with her 
Master. To this end she, kneeling before her uncle St. Beuno, 
entreated to be solemnly veiled, according to the custom of the 
age, that, by entering on an unceasing course of religious devo- 
tion, “she might put hell to greater confusion, which had fiercely 
attempted to dishonour both God and: herself. But mostly, that 
she might pour forth her soul in the presence of her eternal 
spouse, with a flaming and disengaged heart, entirely His, and 
say, Behold, I have left all things, and have followed Thee.”’* 

This request was joyfully complied with by St. Beuno. She 
accordingly became a nun, and so rapidly advanced in the study 
of “an interior life,” that St. Beuno, being called on another 
mission, enjoined her parents to imitate the rare example of their 
daughter. Then, conducting her to the well, both seated on a 
stone, which (or, more probably, a substitute) yet bears the name 
of St. Beuno’s Stone, he predicted “three especial favours” for 
posterity, in the event of her continuing stedfast in her devotions 
and in the purity of her life: viz., that the marks of her blood, 
shed in defence of her chastity, should never be washed from the 
walls; that the prayers of all devout persons for temporal or 
spiritual blessings should, by reason of her merits, be answered ; 
and, lastly, that all “tokens or letters” intended for him would 
infallibly reach him if cast into the waters of the fountain. These 
things should be “ divulged to the end of the world.” 

She obeyed this injunction, and lived, undoubtedly, a very pious 
life, refined and exalted by unceasing love and charity. She 
became abbess of the monastery of Guytherin, and for a consider- 


* ‘Life of St. Wenefride, Virgin, Martyr, and Abbess,’ printed in the 
year 1712, 
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able time bore with great humility the grateful reverence of 
those whose maladies she cured, whose distresses she mollified 
or allayed, and whose religious doubts were by her consistent 
conduct at once set at rest. 

Shortly before her death she was favoured with a revelation of 
her approaching departure, and this ‘‘ threw her into extasies of 
joy.’ She passed with holy resignation from amongst her friends, 
who while they lamented her with much grief, at the same time 
comforted numbers with the hope that by a renewal after death 
of those miracles, of which in life she was supposed to be the agent, 
they might be the more encouraged to lead a godly life. 

There is, perhaps, much for us to learn from the eventful and 
strange history of St. Wenefred; and we should be careful to 
attain by study, in such cases, the medium between excessive 
credulity and the obstinate error of believing nothing. 

The following is a ‘Hymn of St. Wenefride,’ contained in the 
‘ Litanies ’ compiled subsequent to her death ;— 


* As fragrant rose in pleasant spring, 
To God’s own scn a spouse most dear, 

And martyr rare of Christ our king, 

Saint Wenefride did flourish here. 


Descended well of Brrrish Race, 
In Faith was firm, in Hope secure ; 
With holy works and soul in grace, 
From worldly filth preserved pure. 


Cradock this sacred maid did kill, 
And him hell swallowed presently, 
Where tears in vain do run down still, 

*Mongst burning flames incessantly. 


A token sure of this strange thing, 
3espotted all with bloody red, 

A well by God’s command doth spring, 
Where tyrant’s sword cut off her head. 


Here wonders great God's hand doth work, 
The blind doth see, the dumb doth speak, 
Diseases which in bodies lurk 
Are cured, where faith is not weak. 


O glorious Virgin Wenefride, 
To us the raging sea appease, 
And free us so from Satan’s dread, 
That he on us may never seize.” 


J. 
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WANDERINGS THROUGH THE CONSERVATORIES 
AT KEW.—No. V. 
THE PALM-STOVE—continued. 
Havine dismissed the noble and elegant tribe of Palms, we are 
at liberty to direct our attention to many trees and plants of 
interest, which stand scattered among these stately forms, and to 
resume our walk southward. Many, it is true, we must pass by ; 
for, though they are duly labelled, the names which we read 
convey no idea except to the systematic botanist ;—the Lacepedeas, 
the Platystigmas, the Alyxias, the Noronheas, the Coleas, &c., 
are invested with no popular interest as yet, probably because we 
are ignorant of their peculiarities—save that some of them at least 
we find at the suitable season adorned with beautiful flowers, and 
some, as we are told, belong to curious orders in scientific alliance. 

Let us then be content to leave some unmentioned and pass to 
those whose utility, beauty, or other qualities have conferred on 
them a recognised interest. Here is the tree which yields us 
chocolate and cocoa for breakfast ; not the cocoa-nut, which as we 
have seen is a palm, nor the coco, which the negroes in our 
colonies eat in the place of potatoes—which is the root-stock of 
a great arum, but an evergreen tree of moderate size, with large 
oval leaves, called by Linneus Theobroma cacao. This generic 
name, which signifies “ the food of gods,” shows his appreciation of 
the excellences of chocolate. 

The cocoa-tree is a native of the tropical parts of America, and 
of the Philippines; but it is now cultivated in Asia and Africa. 
It produces large oval capsules, of the size of a goose’s egg, each 
of which in€ludes about twenty-five seeds or nuts, enveloped in a 
a sweet pulp. The cotyledons of these seeds contain a large 
quantity of oily albumen, of agreeable flavour, combined with a 
principle similar to caffeine (the essential element of tea and 
of coffee); and hence they are well adapted to furnish a valuable 
article of diet. The best and simplest form in which they are 
used is that known as cocoa-nibs, which are merely the seeds 
broken broken by crushing; owing, however, to the peculiar 
naturesof the endosperm or inner coat, they require long-continued 
boiling to dissolve their contents. 

Chocolate is made in the following manner. The seeds are 
gently roasted over a fire in an iron cylinder with holes in the 
ends to allow the vapour to escape. When the aroma begins to 
be well developed, the process is considered complete. ‘The seeds 
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are then turned out, cooled, and freed, by fanning and sifting, 
from their husks. The husks, which often amount to 20 or 25 
per cent. of the seeds employed, should not be thrown away, as 
they contain half their weight of soluble matter of a mucilaginous 
nature, which furnishes a tolerable nutriment. The seeds are 
then to be converted into a paste, either by trituration in a mortar 
heated to 130° Fahr. or (now almost universally) by a machine 
impelled by steam,* ‘The paste is then put into moulds and sent 
into the market. It always improves by keeping. 

In Trinidad, whence cocoa. is chiefly imported into Europe, the 
plantations are particularly beautiful. The trees require shade, 
and hence they are planted in rows, between rows of other trees, 
which by their foliage afford the requisite shadow. ‘The tree 
which is selected for this purpose is a species of coral-tree (Hry- 
thrina umbrosa), which has elegant leaves of dark glossy green, 
and long hanging racemes of butterfly-shaped flowers of the most 
vivid scarlet; so that the eye is delighted with the most charming 
contrast of complementary colours in these groves.. The cultiva- 
tion is inexpensive and profitable, and so easy that it is one of the 
few agricultural occupations in which Europeans can engage with 
comfort in the tropics. 

From this useful plant we turn to the elegant Rose-apples of 
farthest India (Jambusa vulgaris and J, ternifolia). The flowers 
of these trees are beautiful from the multitude of their stamens, 
resembling bunches of coloured tassels; and they give place to 
hollow fruits of firm but succulent flesh, which has a delicate 
sugary sweetness, and the most exquisite rose-like fragrance. 
lience they are held in high esteem, not only in their native 
countries, but in the West Indies, whither they have been 
transported. 

Moore speaks of the Rose-apple in allusion to the Hindoo 
mythology, as— 

, The divine Armita tree 
That blesses heaven’s inhabitants 
With fruits of immortality.”—Lalla Rookh. 

And here we see the Coffee-tree (Coffea Arabica) studded with 
those lovely white starry blossoms, which fill the groves where it 
is cultivated, both in the east and the west, with a perfume almost 
overpowermg. In the Antilles the coffee plantations flourish best 
on the sides of the mountains, the trees frequently springing out 
of the crevices of the rocks, The specimen before us illustrates 








* See Ure’s ‘ Dictionary of Arts,’ &., p, 293, 
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this habit, a large mass of the naked tufa lime-stone of Bermuda 
having been sent home by Governor Reid, with a young coffee- 
tree springing from it, the root firmly entwined about the projec- 
tions of the rock. ‘The plant is beautiful at all times. It is 
evergreen, with glossy foliage, elegant jasmine-like flowers disposed 
in clusters, and oval pulpy berries, which are at first scarlet, but 
3 become purple. ‘The cotyledons, or halves of the seed enveloped 
i in the pulp, when dried in the sun, are what we are sufficiently 
familiar with as green coffee. 

The substance of the seed consists of albumen in a very hard 

condensed state, and the peculiar principle above alluded to called 
5 caffeine, which contains more nitrogen than any other known 
vegetable substance. It is the presence of this clement which 
' makes coffee, tea, cocoa, and chocolate, refreshing as beverages. 
4 The coffee trade, important as it now is, has been wholly created 
\ since the beginning of the eighteenth century. Nearly all the 
coffee which is consumed i in Europe is the produce of trees which 
have all been propagated from a single plant, whose history 
furnishes a most instructive comment on the advantage of scientific 
establishments such as this which we are exploring. Van Hoorn, 
the governor of Batavia, procured a few coffee-seeds from Arabia, 
about the end of the seventeenth century, from which he succeeded 
in raising a single plant. This he forwarded to the Botanical 
Gardens at Amsterdam, where it was increased by cuttings. In 
the year 1718, the progeny of this tree was sent to the Dutch 
i colony of Surinam, and thence the coffee-plant has been dispersed 
over the whole of tropical America. The importance of this 
enterprise will appear by the following estimate of the coffee- 
trade as it stood in 1836,* by which we may compare the amount 
exported from the Old W orld with that from the New— 


Op Wort. tbs. New Wort. ibs. 
Java - - = 82,000,000 | Brazil - - = 72,000,000 
t Sumatra - - 3,000,000 | Cuba - - = 64,000,000 
Ceylon- - - 2,000,000 | Hayti - - <= 40,000,000 
Bourbon - - 2,000,000 | British W. Indies 25,000,000 
Manilla - = 2,000,000 | French W. Indies 4,000,000 
t Mocha- - -_ 1,000,000 | PortoRico- - 4,000,000 
t | Dutch Guiana - 10,000,000 
t eed 8,000,000 
t —_—— | ; Si ctnacenints 
3 Total - - 42,000,000 | Total - = 227,000,000 


* *Penny Cyclopadia,’ art. Coffee, 
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Just now, as we mounted the spiral staircase, the first object 
which occupied our attention was a slender leafless column 
reaching to the gallery, crowned with a bristling bunch of sword- 
shaped leaves. We will now examine it more attentively. We 
might have supposed it one of the palms from its general habit, 
but the form and arrangement of its foliage shows an alliance 
with the lilie and aloe family. It is the dragon’s-blood (Dracena 
draco), so called from the crimson resin sold under that name by 
druggists—an exudation from the leaves and from cracks in the 
stem. 

There is a tree of great antiquity existing .in one of the Canary 
Islands, which has acquired considerable celebrity. It grows near 
the town of Orotava, in the island of Teneriffe, and was found by 
Humboldt in 1799 to be about forty-five feet in circumference. 
Sir G. Staunton had previously stated it to be twelve feet in 
diameter at the height of ten feet; and Ledru gave even larger 
dimensions. It annually bears flowers and fruit; and though 
continuing thus to grow, does not appear much increased in size, 
in consequence of some of its branches being constantly blown 
down, as in the storm of July 1819, when it lost a great part of 
its top. The great size of this enormous vegetable is mentioned 
in many of the older authors; indeed, as early as the time of 
Bethencourt, or in 1402, it is described as large, and as hollow as 
it is now; whence, from the slowness of growth of dracenas, has 
been inferred the great antiquity of a tree which for centuries has 
so little changed. Humboldt indeed remarks that there can be 
no doubt of the draccena of Orotava being, with the baobab 
(Adansonia digitata), one of the oldest inhabitants of our planet ; 
and as that tradition relates that it was revered by the Guanches, 
he considers it singular that it should have been cultivated from 
the most distant ages in the Canaries, in Madeira, and Porto 
Santo, although it comes originally from India. 

What is this slender shrub, growing.in a small pot, with thin 
straggling stems and broad palmate leaves? It is one of no small 
importance to the inhabitants of South America, as a large 
portion of their subsistence is derived from it. It is the Cassava 
or Mandioc (Manihot utilissima), a plant which though highly 
poisonous, is yet capable of yielding a bread which is both 
palatable and wholesome. , 

The plant produces thick tubers somewhat like parsnips, but 
of larger size; these are washed and peeled, and then grated 
down to a pulp, either by hand-graters, or, as in Brazil, where the 
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manufacture is carried on very extensively, by means of a wheel 
with a rasping surface, the pulp being received in a trough beneath. 


“The next process is that of expressing the poisonous juice, which is 
effected by placing the pulp in bags, and subjecting it to the action of a 
press. The only further operation required to fit it for consumption is 
that of baking, which is then performed on a hot iron hearth. The pulp 
being placed on this, forms itself into a very thin cake, similar in form to 
a pancake, and fifteen inches or more in diameter. During the period 
; occupied in this baking, the cake is kept constantly in motion, to prevent ; 
its being partially burnt; and as soon as it is crisp is removed from the 

fire: when sufficiently cool, it is then quite fit for use. If kept in a dry 
situation, these cakes (called Cassava bread) will remain good for a very 
long period. 

“To whatever cause the poisonous quality of the juice of bitter cassava 
may be owing, it is so highly volatile as to be entirely dissipated by 
exposure to heat. Even a comparatively low temperature suftices for 
correcting its deleterious nature; for when the root has been cut into 
small pieces, and exposed during some hours to the direct rays of the sun, 
cattle may be fed on it with perfect safety.”* 


TR nabebeny co enn elie 2! 


Tapioca, so often made into puddings with us, is a sort of 
starch prepared from the farina of the cassava root ; it is imported 
; in large quantities from Brazil. 

Yonder young tree, to which a peculiar lightness and elegance 
is afforded by its mimosa-like foliage, composed of numerous pairs 
of small leaflets, is the Tamarind (Zamarindus Indica). ‘The 
intense acid of agreeable flavour which characterises its fruit is 
well known for making cooling drinks. Southey celebrates it :— 


) “The damsel from the Tamarind tree 
| Had pluck’d its acid fruit, 
And steep’d it in water long: 
And whoso drank of the cooling draught, 


) He would not wish for wine.” 
) Thalaba. 
; The acid pulp is the substance of the pods, which contain the 

. stony astringent seeds. They are preserved in the East Indies 
in their own juice alone, and are then best suited for medicinal use 

From the West Indies, they come to us boiled in sugar. 

' In its native regions the tamarind grows to a noble tree, 

| valuable both for its shadow and its hard, firm, and durable 

timber. That of America is considered as the same species as 
that of the eastern hemisphere, notwithstanding some differences 

‘ in the form of its pods. 


* «Vegetable Substances used for Food,’ yol. i. p. 177, 
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As we gaze on this plant our sense of smell is regaled with a 
powerful fragrance resembling the odour of cloves, or that of our 
own carnation, It proceeds from a great lily (ancratium 
Caribbeum) with broad spreading leaves, and a thick stem 
crowned with a cluster of large white blossoms. ‘This species 
grows in immense beds on the low sandy shores of Jamaica, 
almost in the very wash of the sea, and is very ornamental. Its 
fragrance, which is very inconstant, is worthy of notice, as being the 
same, viz., the clove-odour, which characterizes a large number of 
tropical flowers, of widely diverse genera and even orders. 

Nature, in the intertropical regions of the globe, has been far 
more liberal,-than in our colder climes, of gifts suited to man’s 
convenience, with little or no labour on his part. Whether it is 
an advantage, indeed, is another question; it may reasonably be 
doubted, whether the necessity for personal labour and skill, and 
the claims on contrivance and mutual assistance, which a barren 
soil and ungenial climate involve, are not much more than a 
counterbalance for the pleasure of plucking our household goods 
ready made from the trees, Still, it is certain, we do not find 
our clothing, our weapons, our furniture, our cords, our honey, 
our wine, our butter, our wax, our tallow, growing in our woods 
ready for use, as we have seen the inhabitants of the tropics do. 
Ifere is another example of this liberality. ‘The Indians of the 
Antilles and of South America, were found on their discovery in 
possession of bottles, cups, and bowls, neatly made, light, strong, 
and serviceable, which they called Calabashes. Here is the tree 
from which they plucked them, Crescentia eujete. It is still abun- 
dantly common in the West Indies. 

“ Around the homesteads and negro villages, and cherished for the sake of 
the large gourd-like fruit, the woody shell of which, divested of its pulp, 
make admirable domestic vessels. The tree has a strange appearance, 
easily recognised when once it has been seen, from the peculiarity of 
the foliage, which does not form masses, but fringes the long branches ; 
and as these are slender and straight, shooting out in all directions, and 
continually crossing each other, the effect is much more curious than 
beautiful, The large oval gourds hang from the branches in all stages of 
maturity, together with the blossoms, which are large, and shaped like 
the Canterbury-bell of our gardens, but of a greenish hue, with dull 
purple lines. They are sessile, that is, without footstalks, and to add to 
their singular appearance, they sit as it were on the naked bark of the 


branches, and frequently on the bare trunk itself without any leaves or 
bracts surrounding them.”* 


* Gosse’s ‘Sojourn in Jamaica,’ p. 46. 
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Far more valuable than the Calabash tree, with its ready-made 
bottles, is its near neighbour, from the same regions, the Mahogany 
tree (Swiesenia mahogani). We would be bold to assert that among 
the visitors of all ranks that throng this floral palace, a hundred would 
look with interest on the tree whose beautiful timber furnishes our 
dwellings, for one who would care about plants that keep rag and 
bottle shops for negroes. Many a worthy artizan that brings his 
family to Kew Gardens on a Whit-Monday, pauses before this 
tree with pride, and points it out to his wife aud children, as the 
source of his and their honest living. Let us then look at it 
awhile, . 





In the vast forests of Honduras, the mahogany acquires a great 
size in low marshy lands, where the cutting of the trees, the hewing 
of the immense logs, and the drawing of them, by means of long 
teams of oxen, to the rivers, furnish employment for many hundred 
men, and demand peculiar strength, skill, and powers of endur- 
ance. The business of the pioneers who search the forests for 
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the suitable trees, in particular, is one of the most romantic 
adventure. It is necessary that he should be equally fearless and 
intelligent, swift of foot, and of strength sufficient to cut his 
way through the thickly-tangled underwood. The beginning of 
August is most favourable for the research, because at this season 
the leaves of the mahogany are uniformly of a yellowish hue, 
inclining to red, and may be readily discovered, even at a distance, 
amid the deep dark foliage of the forest. Winding his way 
therefore, through the thickest of the woods, and cutting a path- 
way as he goes, the pioneer, or huntsman, as he is called, climbs 
the tallest tree, and, if unsuccessful, pushes forward to another, 
till at length he espies the mahogany standing singly or in groups. 
He then descends, and, without either chart or compass, soon 
reaches the exact point at which he aims, and with equal precision 
traces back his steps to his expecting companions, who lose no 
time in accompanying him to the place of destination. The trees 
are then felled about ten feet from the ground, roads are cut 
through the forest, bridges are constructed over creeks, rocks and 
stones are split and removed, hillocks are levelled, dead stumps 
and logs cleared away, and huge waggons are brought to the 
spot, on which the logs, weighing many tons, are gradually piled. 
The labour, which is very oppressive both to the men and cattle, 
being postponed to the hottest time of the year, for the sake of 
the dryness of the ground, is performed almost wholly by night — 
the gorgeous gloomy night of a tropical forest, which no poet's 
imagination has ever adequately described. 

Mahogany of the best kind is the produce of the rocky moun- 
tains of Jamaica. This island is indeed nearly exhausted now, 
yet noble trees are still to be seen springing out of crevices in 
precipices inaccessible, or at least unavailable. ‘The growth of a 
timber tree in such a situation is accounted for by the structure 
of the seed, which is thin, flat, and winged, and which is thus 
carried by the wind to the fissures of the rocks, in which it loves 
to grow. Rock-grown mahogany is very valuable, for the gnarled 
and twisted beauty of its grain. A few years ago, the Messrs. 
Broadwood gave the large sum of 3000/. for three logs of maho- 
gany, which were each about fifteen feet long, and thirty-eight inches 
square. The wood was of unusual beauty, and so close-grained 
as to bear the finest polish. 

Clustered at the south-east extremity of the house, a considerable 
area of which they occupy, we see a group of plants. having a 
common character, notwithstanding the various botanical appella- 
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tions that we read on their labels. They bear, in their arching 
pinnate leaves, radiating from the summit of a columnal stem, 
, } a certain resemblance to the palms, and also to the tree-ferns, 





3 but have neither the stately grace of the one, nor the delicate 

: i elegance of the other, while their excessive regidity, and the 

, : tendency of their leaves to form spinous points, give them a 

Ni repulsive aspect. These are the Cycadea, interesting to botanists, 

because in their structure they connect the two great vegetable 

s classes of Hxogens and Endogens, and to the geologist, because 

essentially tropical as they now are, their fossil remains show that 

: they once formed no inconsiderable part of the vegetation of 

Britain, as at Portland, where Professor Buckland has recognised 

1 4 the silicified stems of plants nearly identical with the strange 

; forms Cycas and Zamia which we see before us. 
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s The economist also finds an interest in them. 

S “All the species abound in a mucilaginous nauseous juice. With this, 

d however, is mixed, in many instances, a very considerable quantity of 

s starch, whence they are common articles of food in the countries where 

* they grow. At the Cape of Good Hope various species of Encephalartos 

> are called Caffer-bread. The great seeds of Dion edule furnish a kind of 

Ss arrowroot in Mexico. <A similar material of excellent quality is extracted 

d in the Bahamas and other West India islands from Zamia pumila and 
other dwarf species. In Japan a kind of sago is procured from the cellular 

n substance occupying the interior of the stem of Cycas revoluta, This is 


said by Thunberg to be held in the highest esteem ; soldiers are able to exist 
a for along time upon a very small quantity of it, and it is contrary to the laws 
of Japan to take the trees out of the country. The nuts are also eatable, 
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So also is a sort of sago extracted from Cycas circinalis, whose fruit is 
eaten in the Moluccas, and a flour of bad quality is procured from the 
kernels pounded in a mortar, It is supposed that the account given by 
Rheede, of true sago being the produce of the plant is a mistake. This 
species also yields a clear transparent gum something like tragacanth, 
which when dried in the air coagulates into a gummy mass, which is 
applied to malignant ulcers, in which it excites suppuration in an incre- 


dibly short space of time,”* 

All the species named in this extract may be seen here. 

In the immediate vicinity of these horrid plants, are a few 
others equally unapproachable, secure in their armour of proof. 
One is a fine specimen of Cereus pentagonus, one of the cactus 
tribe of South America, of which, as we shall by-and-by be 
introduced to a whole houseful of them, it will be sufficient here 
to state that this is the stout pillar-like species called dildoes in 
the West Indies, where it forms living and impenetrable field 
fences. The others are species of a genus which seems to repre- 
sent in the hot arid plains of Africa the Cacti of America, Euphorbia. 
Now we have several species of this race common in our fields 
and by our waysides at home, but they are inconspicuous weeds, 
remarkable only for the milky acrid fluid which pours from them 
when wounded. In the African species, as 1. splendeus, EL. gran- 
dideus, &c., they form thick, angular, succulent, leafless, thorny 
stems, much like the eaeti, except that their stiff and terrific 
spines are not grouped in clusters. Several of them are adorned 
with beautiful scarlet blossoms, and they all maintain the property 
of secreting a quantity of creamy fluid, which is a powerful poison, 
and is used by the savages of South Africa to envenom their 
arrows and javelins. This juice in g concrete state becomes a 
resin called Huphorbium, having very powerful medicinal properties, 
and used chiefly in veterinary surgery. 

We have rounded the southern extremity of the house, and 
have begun to proceed in a northerly direction along the eastern 
aisle. Among a crowd of plants whose names convey no definite 
idea to an unscientific visitor, one presently arrests his attention, 
a native of the farthest east, which produces the most delightful 
of spices, and one which has been celebrated from the most remote 
antiquity. It is the true Cinnamon (Cinnamomum verum). 

This is a native of Ceylon, of which island it constitutes the 
chief wealth. It is a-small tree, rarely exceeding eight feet in 
height, with leaves somewhat like those of our laurel, but of a 


* Lindley, ‘ Vegetable Kingdom,’ p. 224. 
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lighter hut, having their strongly-marked ribs running lengthwise, 
and fine cross fibres. They have an aromatic taste when chewed. 
The blossom is white, nearly destitute of odour, but so abundant 
that “it seems, when in full blow, to cover the woods.” The 
fruit somewhat resembles an acorn. It is crushed and boiled for 
its fragrant oil. 

The spice called cinnamon is the peeled bark of the shoots, 
According to Percival, the process of preparing it is as 
follows:—Such branches as are three years old, are lopped off 
with a large crooked pruning-knife; from these branches the 
outside thin coat of the bark is scraped off with a knife of a 
peculiar shape, concave on the one side and convex on the other. 
With the point of this knife the bark is ripped up longwise, and 
the convex side is then employed in gradually loosening it from 
the branch till it can be taken off entire. In this state the bark 
appears in the form of tubes open at one side; the smaller of 
which are inserted into the larger, and thus spread out to dry, 
The heat of the sun, by quickly drying up the moisture, makes 
the tubes contract still closer, till they at last attain the form in 
which we see them’ in Europe. When sufficiently dry, the bark 
is made into bundles of about thirty pounds weight each, and 
bound up with pieces of split bamboo twigs. 

The next step is to examine its quality. ‘This task is imposed 
upon the company’s surgeons, and a very disagreeable one it 
proves to be. It is performed by taking a few sticks out of each 
bundle and chewing them successively, as the taste is the only 
sure method of ascertaining the quality. The cinnamon, by the 
repetition of this operation, excoriates the tongue and the inside 
of the mouth, and causes such an intolerable pain as renders it 
impossible for them to continue the process above two or three 
days. The surgeons are, however, obliged in their turns to resume 
it, as they are responsible for the goodness of the cinnamon,* 

That plant yonder, that you might suppose to be a tuft of grass 
swollen to a Brobdignag size, is also one of great economic value : 
it is the sugar-cane (Saccharum officinarum). It has a stout 
stalk, divided into short joints, which are not hollow, but composed 
of spongy cells, filled with a sweet juice, which produces sugar 
merely by the evaporation of the watery portion. A field of 
sugar-cane in flower, when the fine ,tall pyramidal spikes of 
feathery blossom are waving in the breeze like ostrich plumes, 


* Percival’s ‘ Ceylon,’ p, 845, &e, 
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beneath the brilliant beams of a Jamaica sun, is a* charming 
sight. 

Varieties, if not species of the sugar-cane, appear to have been 
cultivated in remote regions of the earth from time immemorial, 
being not only spread over the south of Asia, but even to the 
islands of the Pacific; one of the kinds which are now grown in 
the West Indies having been found in Tahiti at the time of its 
discovery by Captain Cook. Sugar was known to the ancient 
Greeks. At present the total quantity of sugar made from the 
cane is estimated at about 18 millions of ewts, of which consider- 
ably more than half is produced by the West Indian Islands. 

Not far from this plant we see another ‘“ cane” from the West 
Indies, but of very different properties, the Dumb-cane (Caladium 
seguinum). It is not, however, a true cane, having no affinity 
with the grass-plants, but a sort of Arum, allied to the wake- 
robin of our ditches. ‘This is a large and fine plant, growing to 
the height of a man, with a juice so acrid as to inflame the lips 
and tongue that touch it, swelling the parts to as so take away the 
power of speech. In the time of slavery in the British colonies, it 
is said to have been sometimes employed as a means of torture on 
the negroes. An account is related of a gardener who “ in- 
cautiously bit a piece of the dumb-cane, when his tongue swelled 
to such a degree that he could not move it; he became utterly 
incapable of speaking, and was confined to the house for some 
days in the most excruciating torments.” I’ew productions, how- 
ever, are without some use, and even the dumb-cane is found 
serviceable. Its juice is employed in the boiling of sugar, to bring 
it to a good grain when it is too viscid, and cannot be made to 
granulate properly by the application of lime alone. , 

A poison, still more deadly and of more infamous celebrity is the 
produce of a tree which we see close by, the Tanghin of Madagas- | 
car (Tanghinia venenifera or Cerbera tanghin). In its native 
island this plant— 


‘* attains the size of a tree, and has a hard wood, which may be used for 
many kinds of carpentry. But the part which yields the poison is the kernel 
of the fruit. Although this kernel is small, not much longer than an almond, 
Mr. Telfair says that it contains enough poison to kill twenty persons. 
Its great use in Madagascar was as a means of trial, the innocent being 
supposed able to resist its action, whilst the guilty suffered under its 
influence. Radama, the lateKing of Madagascar, was desirous of abolishing 
its use, but found great difficulty in doing so, on account of the prejudices 
of the natives. Mr. Telfair witnessed asad instance of its use. The King 
Radama was taken jll, and got well by the use of mercury; but this 
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medicine affected his mouth, so that the impression produced upon his 
‘skid,’ or physician, was that the King had been poisoned. He therefore 
insisted that the tanghin should be administered to himself and all the 
servants of the household, in order to ascertain the guilty party. The 
King protested against the procedure, but in vain. The whole house- 
hold were shut up during the night without food, and in the morning 
were brought out for trial. The presiding ‘skid,’ or physician, then 
pounded the tanghin bean to a pulp between two stones, and applied 
a small quantity to the back of the tongue of each individual. The effect 
varied in different individuals. In some it produced vomiting, and the 
poison being ejected from the stomach, they recovered. In others con- 
vulsions were brought on with violent efforts at vomitin 
destroyed life.” * 


g, which soon 


Tue TANGHIN, 


Near the middle of this aisle we see a good many very noble- 
looking plants, some of them having the dimensions of trees, with 
somewhat of resemblance to the palms, but repeatedly forking in 
their growth, and with peculiar foliage. ‘They are the screw-pines 
‘Pandanus) from the Oriental and Pacific archipelagoes. Their 


* “Botanical Magazine,’ fol. 2968. 
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great sword-shaped leaves, resembling those of a pine-apple, set 
with sharp spines along each edge, sheath each other at the bases, 
and the series run in regular spiral turns, like a corkscrew, whence 
the common name of the tribe. They are botanieally allied to 
the palms, an interesting link of aieaian between the races 
being supplied by a plant with palm-like foliage (Cardulovica 
palmata) from South America, of which we may see a crowd of 
young specimens shooting up in one large box. 

Springing up in the shallow loose sands of coral islands, the 
screw-pines need to have their attachment to the soil strength- 
ened, to resist the force of furious winds. This is supplied, as we 
may see, in acurious manuer. Thick straight roots issue from various 
parts of the stem, and proceed in a slanting direction to the ground, 
which they enter, like those of the Jriartea already mentioned. 
They look like so many “ shores” nailed to a post by a carpenter. 

The best known-species, P. odoratissimus, is highly esteemed in 
all the countries of southern Asia, for its most fragrant perfume, 
which is celebrated by the Sanscrit and Arabic writers. Dr. 
Roxburgh states that is the tender white petals of the blossoms, 
which yield the fragrant essential oil so highly valued. 

But these singul: u plants liave other uses, which are well 


described by a writer, frota his acquaintance with them in the 
Radack group of islands. 


“The most useful palm found here is the common Pandanus, or screw- 
pine of the South Seas. It grows wild in the most arid sands, where 
vegetation first commences, and enriches the soil by its numerous decay- 
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ing leaves, which it throws off in great numbers. In the moist lowlands 
of the richér islands, it thrives equally well, and numerous varieties of it 
are cultivated with care, being propagated by layers, and their fruit much 
improved by culture. All of these, if increased by seed, reassume the 
original characteristics of the parent species, the Hruan. More than 
twenty varieties are reckoned ; the difference between them existing in 
the outward form of their fruit, or its compound nature, or the number of 
separate kernels which it contains. The male tree is always called Digar, 
the wild female, Hruan ; each variety having a different name. That part of 
the fruit which is used for food by the people of Radack, is by the natives 
of the Sandwich, Marquesas, and Friendly Islands, employed as an odo- 
riferous golden-shining garland. The fruit constitutes the chief food of 
the people of Radack, Each of the seeds of which this compound fruit 
is composed, contains at the base where it is affixed an aromatic juice. 
To obtain this, the fruit is first knocked to pieces with a stone, and then 
being chewed, the fibres are rejected from the mouth. The fruit is also 
baked in pits, as in the South Seas ; not so much for the sake of eating it 
in this state, but that the Mogun may be prepared from it. This is an 
aromatic dry confection, which is carefully stored up for voyages, All 
the members of one or more families are employed together in making 
the Mogun. When the fruit has been baked, its concreted juice is care- 
fully scraped out with the edge of a mussel-shell, then spread on some 
leaves over a gridiron and dried in the sun, or by a gentle fire. The thin 
cake thus formed is closely rolled up, and the roll neatly tied in the 
leaves of the tree. The almond of this fruit is pleasant, but being difficult 
to get out, it is often neglected, From the foliage of the Pandanus, the 
women of those islands prepare all sorts of mats, some to serve for their 
aprons, others with ornamented borders, and the coarser and thicker 
kinds which form the sails of their vessels, and are employed by them for 


bedding.” * 

The Star-apple trees (Chrysophyllum) attract the eye by 
the varying tints of their foliage. The leaves are of a rich 
dark-green above, but on the under-surface are clothed with a 
down of golden-brown hue, and the interchange of the tints as 
the tree waves in the breeze is very beautiful. An agreeable 
mucilaginous fruit, the star-apple is produced by C. cainito, a fine 
West Indian species: and a still nobler tree is C. macrophyllum, 
remarkable for the great size of its oval leaves. 

Here are several specimens of the singular Anchovy-pear of 
Jamaica (Grias cauliflora); whose enormous oblong leaves, 
spreading from the summit of a slender tall stem some fifty feet 
high, give it the aspect of a palm. Its fruit, which is like a huge 
pear in shape and size and like a mango in taste, ‘is frequently 
used for pickles before it ripens. 

And here we see another West Indian “ pear,” so called from 


* ¢ Botanical Miscellany,’ i. 308, 
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its shape and size, though having no botanical affinity with our 
grateful northern fruit. It is the Aguacate of the Indians, cor- 
rupted by the Spaniards to “ Avogado,” and by the English colo- 
nists to “ Alligator pear” (Persea gratissima). This most exquisite 
of fruits grows on a lofty tree of the laurel kind ; it is composed of 
a delicate melting pulp, in flavour somewhat between a peach and 
the best vegetable marrow. It is usually eaten with roast meat, 
uncooked, with salt, pepper, and gravy; but not seldom as a 
dessert-fruit, with lime-juice and sugar. Those who are familiar 
with it esteem it above every other fruit. 

The well-known Allspice, or pimento of the shops, is the unripe 
fruit of a beautiful tree which grows abundantly in Jamaica 
(Pimenta vulgaris). A healthy young specimen is placed beside 
the eastern aisle. The pimento estates in the south of Jamaica 
have all the beauty of a well-tended park; the elegant trees 
springing up from the greensward, displaying their smooth pale 
bark and dark glossy foliage, studded with myriads of star-like 
white blossoms, or with the shining black berries, or with multi- 
tudes of strange birds with brilliant plumage and eagerly feeding, 
—form a charming scene. Every part of the tree is aromatic ;— 
thé wood, the leaves, the blossoms, the fruit, but especially the 
ripe seeds of the latter. The berries are in their most pungent 
state when quite green, and at this time they are picked by hand 
for drying ; as, if suffered to ripen, they speedily become mild and 
sweet. 

In the formation of a pimento-pen, the planting is left to nature. 
A piece of land where the tree is common in the woods is set 
apart, and cleared of all timber and brushwood, except the 
pimento trees. In the course of twelve months young pimento 
plants are found springing up all over the land; from the seeds 
scattered by the numerous birds which feed on the ripe berries. 
After awhile these are thinned out, the most vigorous only being 
preserved ; and in about seven years the plantation is in a bearing 
condition. 

Perhaps the most gigantic tree of tropical America is the 
Silk-cotton tree (Bombazx ceiba), of which we may here see the 
young form, when the trunk covered with green bark is studded 
with huge triangular prickles, that disappear as the tree acquires 
its full-grown dimensions. It is by no means uncommon for the 
colossal trunk, fifty feet in circumference, to reach to eighty or a 
hundred feet in naked majesty, before a single branch is sent 
forth. Then limbs of the bulk of ordinary forest trees break out 
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from the bole, three or four upon the same level, and radiate 
horizontally to a vast distance. 

These contorted limbs, and their ample forks, are copious 
nurseries of parasite plants. Multitudes of fantastic Orchidee 
here rear their brilliant flowers far out of reach of man; long 
ragged Cacti (Cereus triangularis and other more whip-like 
species) creep and hang loosely from these limbs; immense 
numbers of wild pines, from the rough hairy tufts of ‘‘ Old man’s 
beard” ( Tillandsia usneoides) to the noble Echme and Vriesic, 
are never wanting, and slender flexible limbs of great length 
dangle in the air from the lofty branches. 

As the bombax attains age, the basal part of the trunk sends 
out vast spars or buttresses, like perpendicular walls of timber, 
radiating in every direction, and enclosing great triangular areas. 

This tree has the remarkable property of producing its leaves 
and its flowers in alternate years. In every second year, observes 


Mr. Hill— 


“the foliage comes out early after the latter rains, and continues thicken- 
ing and darkening, and finally becomes sere before the autumn. It is, 
perhaps, as early as July in these years when no further sap flows from 
the roots to the leaf-buds, that it declines into the sere and yellow leaf. 
The leaves having by that time ceased to perform their office of vegetative 
lungs, and to give out oxygen to the atmosphere under the action of the 
sun’s rays, the sap is descending as pulp to the roots. The twigs are 
beginning to harden and shrink, and if not emptied, are now so drained 
by the terminal buds which are elaborating flowers for the year to come, 
that the leaves of what I call the foliage-year, as distinguished from the 
alternate flower and seed-year, become soon detached and fall, particularly 
if the season has been such as to thicken the juices by rapid exhaustion. 
The frail-bound vegetation withering, or not adhering firmly, in such a 
season, would be shaken off in a shower of leaves under any one of those 
fitful tornadoes, that sweep by so often, and so gustily, after the sun has 
a second time reached the zenith of our island, and is hastening with its 
train of storm-clouds to recross the equator and to enter the southern 


hemisphere.” * 

Not far from the cotton-tree is another curious plant of the 
same order, the Hand-tree, or Manita of Mexico (Cheirostemon 
platanoides). Its leaves are like those of the plane-tree; its 
flowers have no petals, but a large angular calyx resembling a 
leathern cup, from the midst of which springs a column, bearing 
five curved stamens, which look like a hand of five hooked claws. 


Humboldt informs us that the tree is held sacred in Mexico, where 
it appears to be very rare. 


* Gosse’s ‘Sojourn in Jamaica, 277. 
VOL. IV. 
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Here too is a specimen of a tree from the Antilles which 
possesses properties quite unique. It is the Papaw (Carica papaya), 
a tall green almost herbaceous stem, with much-cut leaves on long 
footstalks diverging from the summit. The fruit, which is of large 
size, is eaten, but is of poor quality. 

‘* Its great peculiarities are that the juice of the unripe fruit is a most 
powerful and efficient vermifuge (the powder of the seed answers the 
same purpose), and that a constituent of this juice is fibrine, a principle 
formerly supposed peculiar to the animal kingdom, and to Furgals. The 
tree has, moreover, the singular property of rendering the toughest animal 
substances tender by causing a separation of the muscular fibres ; its 
very vapour even does this; newly-killed meat suspended among the 
leaves, and even old hogs and old poultry when fed on the leaves and 
fruit, become tender in a few hours.” * 

Besides the elegant blossoming climbers that are trained up the 
staircases and around the gallery, there are others in various 
parts of the house that festoon the glassy walls, and stretch in 
verdant strings from pillar to pillar, adding greatly to the wild 
grace of the scene. Of these we shall particularize only two 
genera. The first is Dioscorea, several species of which grow 
luxuriantly here. These are the Yams of tropical countries, great 
farinaceous tubers much resembling in quality those of the potato, 
but more compact; they are very extensively cultivated both in 
the East and West, and efforts are now being made to introduce a 
Chinese species (D. dbatatas) into British horticulture, as a 
promising addition to popular subsistence. 

The other plant belongs to the same family ; it is the Elephant’s 
foot ( Testidunaria elephantipes). The tubers here are exterior to 
the ground, looking like great blocks of timber, with a dry woody 
bark, cut as if by art into many-angled pieces, bearing no slight 
resemblance to the plates of a tortoise ; whence the generic name. 
The profuse shoots that issue from these masses, as slender as 
whipcord, and studded with round leaves of a light-green hue, 
look particularly elegant as they climb and hang loosely from post 
to post. 

* Lindley’s ‘ Vegetable Kingdom,’ 321. 
[ To be continued,} 


TRvTH is not local ; God alike pervades 

And fills the world of traffic and the shades, 

And may be feared amidst the busiest scenes, 

Or scorned where business never intervenes. 
CowPeER. 
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“ Thou didst spring from caverns darkling, 
Leaping bright from rock to rock ; 
Pure as mountain’child, and sparkling, 
Glad at every dash and shock.” 
SEWELL’s Sacred Thoughts. 


In one of the most retired and lonely villages of the Tyrol, there 
once stood a solitary cottage, the path to which was trodden by 
very few. Masses of rock, piled one upon the other in wild dis- 
order, surrounded the cottage, while behind it arose range upon 
range of snow-covered mountains, backed by glaciers which the 
rising and setting sun, whenever it was not obscured by mountain- 
mists, clothed with a rosy red. Immediately in front of the 
cottage, and well sheltered by the mountains, there was a little 
meadow of the brightest green, enlivened by a rapid mountain- 
stream, the banks of which were enamelled with ripe strawberries 
R 2 
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and blue forget-me-nots. The only road which connected this 
secluded dwelling with the exterior world was a small pathway, 
leading alternately between dark woods of firs and enormous 
blocks of rock, by which the inhabitants of the valley which lay 
far below it, might ascend to the cottage. But there the path 
stopped; for the districts above it were rarely trodden by any 
human foot, unless by chance some bold chamois-hunter passed 
that way. 

Before the door of this Tyrolese cottage a young man was 
sitting on a large log of wood; and his bright, fiery-looking 
glance, as well as his powerful make, seemed to speak him fitted 
for a less calm and peaceful occupation than the one he was now 
pursuing. The rising sun cast a bright glow over him and a 
number of little figures, cut in wood, which stood beside him on 
the ground. There were all kinds of animals amongst them: 
the eagle and the lamb, the horse and the lion, the cat and the 
mouse, were all there, mixed with other and more singular forms, 
such as delight the imaginations of children in their play. At 
this moment, however, the clever artist was employed on a much 
higher style of work. His simple tool—a common knife—guided 
by his steady and dexterous hand, glided easily along, over a 
large piece of wood which he held between his knees, and on 
which were already discernible the outlines of the representation 
of some religious legend. The young man, however, often cast 
his eyes from his work on the pretty playthings at his feet. He 
would then smile to himself, while the habitual flash of his eye 
was subdued into a mild glow, as if a remembrance of the olden 
time, when he had delighted in such toys as a child, flitted across 
his heart. At other times his eyes would rest for a moment on the 
wall of the cottage, and then their eager look would return in full 
force ; for trophies of skill and bravery hung on that wall—in the 
shape of chamois’ horns and prize garlands won at the rifle- 
shooting—surrounding a newrifle. From the pride with which the 
young maw gazed upon these things, it was easy to infer that he 
was the successful hero in the dangerous mountain hunt, as well 
as the prime shot who had won both rifle and wreath at the last 
rifle-shooting in his district. He did not, however, often pause to 
look about him, but worked hard and earnestly, as if he were very 
anxious to make rapid progress in the difficult carving he was 
engaged on. 

Meantime, the sun rose higher and higher above the icy moun- 
tain tops; and when it had gained such a height as to shine upon 
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the tops of the fir-trees in the valley beneath, the young man 
sprang up, put his knife into a sheath which was fastened to his 
side, and, after casting several restless glances round the pieces 
of rock which rose behind the cottage, descended the path through 
the fir-wood with rapid strides. As soon as he had taken a few 
steps along the path, however, as his feet hastened over the 
slippery moss and crackling dead leaves, his face brightened up, 
and, looking up into the branches of the firs, he began to imitate 
very skilfully the songs of various birds, so as to excite them to 
reply to him; and when they did so, he would laugh merrily, as if 
finding great amusement in these voices of the woods, It was 
with a happy countenance that he gazed into the mountain stream 
which came rushing down beside his path, flinging itself down into 
the valley beneath in a succession of foaming cascades. The 
bright gleams upon the waters, and the free course of their crystal 
waves, pleased the youth, and seemed to infuse into his own 
bosom fresh feelings of freedom and happiness. 

After about half-an-hour’s walk he paused, as if he had attained 
the spot he was in search of. It was a small green spot in an 
opening in the wood, and gay and sweet-scented mountain 
flowers spangled the grass through which the brook flowed peace- 
fully for a space. Beautiful as all nature looked in that fresh and 
verdant spot, however, our young wanderer appeared to have 
thoughts come into his head there on some other subject, which he 
sympathised more strongly with than he did with the lovely 
scenery. He kept casting restless glances at a narrow wood-path 
which came close on the other side the brook. It seemed to lead 
up into the high mountain-ground, and was connected with the 
side he was upon by a little wooden bridge. 

While he was gazing up it, there was a noise in the bushes, 
and a dog came bounding down the path, which seemed well 
acquainted with the young man, and came fondly up to him, 
seeking for the caress which was instantly accorded him. Our 
hero, however, did not busy himself long with the dog, whose 
arrival was only an announcement to him of that of a dearer 
person,—but sent far up into the mountains, with the whole 
strength of his powerful voice, a rejoicing Jodel-cry, ‘“ Hallo-o- 
Jodeldi-o,” which resounded again and again through their 
echoes. ‘Then he stood motionless for a time, apparently listen- 
ing with delight to a sweet female voice, which seemed to answer 
him with the chorus of a Swiss milking-song— 
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“ Past, past is May, now comes the day, 
When the cows to the mountain go-d, 
With a tinkling bell, we'll dress each well, 
And they'll bound to Jodeldi 6-6, 

65! 55! Jodeldi, Jodeldi 5 3!” 

The happy bird-like Jodeldi which followed this verse was joined 
in by the young man with his powerful bass voice, and in a 
moment he had leaped across the brook, and opened his arms 
wide, to catch a joyful-looking maiden who was running down the 
steep and rugged path with a speed which she could no longer 
control. 


“Oh, Bernhard!” she exclaimed, when she felt his firm sup- 
port. 

“ Oh, May!” was his sole reply ; and helooked down with manly 
tenderness upon the beautiful face of the maiden who had but 
just entered her eighteenth year. 


* Oh, how this spring of love resembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day ce 
. SHAKSPEARE. 

Bernhard had been many a distant round in the Tyrolese 
country when he carried his carvings about to sell. He was well 
known in Inspriick as well as in Botzer—on the Italian as well as 
on the Swiss frontier—and everywhere was the bold child of the 
mountains received with kindly greetings both by men and maidens. 
He, however, did not lose his heart to any of the stranger maidens, 
Every journey, on the contrary, only served to convince him more 
and more that there was nowhere a lovelier flower than that which 

bloomed in his own native Alpine valley—his own beloved May ! 
As she now stood before him she was indeed as pleasant a 
picture as the eye of the young Tyrolese could wish to rest upon. 
Her glossy chestnut locks were smoothed back on either side from 
her open brow, and shaded by a broad bark hat, which bent down 
in front and rose again on each side. From beneath it beamed a 
bright, youthful countenance, with dark sparkling eyes, and three 
little dimples on the cheeks and chin. A red silk handkerchief 
came down over her chemisette, which was bordered with broad 
lace made by herself} and her short white sleeves were trimmed 
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with the same. Her bright-coloured boddice was laced in front 
with silken cords and silver tags; and her blue apron was 
fastened with a broad rose-coloured ribbon, which doubtless the 
young man was glad to see, as he had brought it her himself 
from his last journey to Inspriick. 

As soon as she had in some degree recovered her breath, May 
moved a few steps away from Bernhard, and her glance rested on 
the stalwart form of the youth with no small satisfaction, as she 
said with a smile,— 

“It is very pleasant up in the top pasture lands, where God’s 
sun shines upon the bright meadows, so that the blades of grass 
and tiny stems glitter like gold and silver. But like no spot 
better than this, after all; and I believe it is because of you, 
Bernhard ; for I always find you here when I come down from the 
cheese dairy, or from visiting the cows in their pasture, to see if 
the boy has been minding them well.” 

“May,” replied the young man, “every day as it goes by 
convinces me more and more that you and I suit each other as 
well as the flowers do the green pasture, or the noble rocks the 
heart of a Tyrolese! What you think, I always think, too; and 
there is no place between Roveredo and the Kuffstein which can 
compare in my eyes to this little spot !” 

**Come and breakfast with me,” said May, as she sate herself 
down in the grass. “Ihave brought you a piece of cake, and 
gathered myself a quantity of strawberries in the wood. Things 
taste better when we eat together, I think; and I need not hurry, 
for my father went out at ten o’clock last night, and said he did 
not expect to be back again till mid-day.” 

“Did he leave you at ten at night?” repeated Bernhard, in 
some astonishment, as he sat down beside the maiden, and took 
his:share of the breakfast which she had spread out on a clean 
cloth upon her lap. “ What could take him out so late? That 
is no fit time to journey down into the valley, or even up to the 
heights, where the cots and farmhouses are very thinly scattered 
about, and the rough winds from the glaciers blow keenly through 
one at midnight.” 

“IT do not know what he went after,” replied May, as she was 
quietly eating her strawberries. ‘I believe, however, that my 
father has returned to his old ways, and is out with the custom- 
house officers looking for smugglers.” 

Bernhard let his hand fall with a morsel in it he was in the act 
of carrying to his mouth, and turned quite pale. May, however, 
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did not remark his surprise, but continued speaking in the same 
tone as before. 

«Habit is second nature,’ is a good old saying and full of truth. 
Before my father wooed my mother and obtained with her our 
present house in the hamlet, he served with the custom-house 
officers; and it is even now his greatest pleasure, in the long 
winter evenings, to tell of the cunning snares which he used to 
catch the crafty smugglers in. ‘Those rogues beyond the boun- 
daries will long remember Bartholomew Werner, I'll be bound,’ 
he often says. ‘Since I left the service there has been no man 
opposed to them who knew all their hiding-places so well, and 
made out their signals so cleverly as I used to do.’ Whilst my 
good mother lived, however, father did no more than talk of his 
exploits. It is now nearly a year since God took her to himself. 
Since that time father seems as if he found no rest in house or 
home. He tells old stories, indeed, of an evening as he used to 
do, but it is not in the old, hearty, merry way. Formerly he used 
to laugh at the smugglers and their strange shifts; and now he 
calls them thieves and defrauders of the Emperor and the law. 
‘I cannot bear to sit idle any longer,’ he often says; and then he 
takes his short gun from the wall, and goes off to the boundaries 
with the custom-house officers, spending the night in perambu- 
lating mountains and valleys. This has happened several times, 
so I conclude he was probably out again last night on a chase after 
smugglers.” 

May had told her story quite innocently, and seemed to have 
no particular objection to this kind of hunting. 

‘Hunting men!’ muttered the young man to himself, in a 
bitter though indistinct accent. “Which way are they gone?” 
he inquired, in a tone of the deepest anxiety. “Tell me, my own 
May, which road did they take? and did they let fall a word of 
anything particular going on amongst the smugglers to take them 
out last night ?” 

“What does it matter to us?” replied the maiden, coolly; “I 
never listen to the chatter of the custom-house officers. I can’t 
bear them, either, because they make our coffee and tea come so 
dear ; and you have no business to be as curious as a child or an old 
woman! you had better enjoy your diet-cake, as I do my straw- 
berries, and talk to me about something pleasanter; the next 
play, for instance, where I dare say you will have to represent a 
saint or an angel again !”’ 

At this moment a shot was discharged in the upper part of the 
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mountain. The echoes repeated the sound, which reverberated 
from cliff to cliff, till it was drowned in the distant thunders of an 
avalanche, which was brought down a precipice by the concussion 
of the air. Bernhard listened for a moment or two, apparently with 
intense anxiety to know whether any more shots would follow the 
first ; but all was silent after the roar of the avalanche had ceased. 
‘Then Bernhard’s countenance brightened up in a wonderful way : 
he exclaimed ‘Thank God!” in a tone which implied some great 
weight had been taken off his mind; and taking May’s little hand 
in both his own, squeezed it so heartily in the fulness of his joy, 
that the girl snatched it away with a loud cry. “Are you gone 
wild, Bernhard?” she exclaimed with an angry look ; “ first you 
pinch my hand black and blue, and then you exclaim, ‘Thank 
God!’ as if you had done some great feat !” 

** Don’t be cross, May!” said the young man, while he sought to 
hide his confusion by rather hastily taking a large slice of the 
famed diet-cake ; “it was only that 1 was so rejoiced because my 
father, Ignatius, is come home from his hunting safe and sound. 
His shot was a signal to me; he has been away three days and two 
nights, and I had feared some evil might have befallen him.” 

“Bernhard!” replied the maiden, gravely, while she held up 
her slight forefingers with a playful gesture of reproof; ‘I believe 
you are turning silly! you never have been afraid of a chamois 
hunt since I can remember; and Ignatius Tetto, your father, has 
been so long accustomed to the business, he is not likely to run his 
head wilfully into danger. I don’t want to know any more, how- 
ever; these are not pleasant things. Let us rather talk of the 
approaching play, which I have very much at heart, because I saw 
you for the first time when I went with father to the play, almost a 
whole year ago. You were to represent the holy angel Michael 
in the Scripture piece ; and when you came forward and held up, 
in the face of the evil spirit, the golden shield which was intended 
to represent the eye of God, and he was driven away from the 
poor creature he was trying to destroy, you did look a noble fellow 
in my eyes; and I thought then your wife would be a fortunate 
girl, All were deeply moved by your acting: the women wept ; 
and the men looked gravely upon each other and were silent. The 
maid of the inn, who walked about the garden from time to time, 
filling the glasses of the audience, found them all untouched at the 
end of half an hour ; and a boy—who had climbed up into a tree, 
to have a better view, was so absorbed in the interest of the play 
that he quite forgot to hold on—slipped all down the trunk of the 
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tree, and would certainly have hurt himself very much, if a soldier 
from Passeyr had not caught him. I shall never forget that day,” 
continued May, in the fulness of her heart; “when the piece was 
finished they began to dance, and you danced with me till late in 
the night. ‘That was the first time that all the other girls consi- 
dered me as grown up. It did not make me at all proud though, 
but I was proud that you danced more with me than with any one 
else ; and I heard the other girls envying me because I had the 
great actor for my partner. Some of the fine young gentlemen 
from Inspriick and Héll, who had come out of scorn to see the 
peasants play, asked me all in turn to dance with them; but I 
said ‘No!’ for I thought it was much pleasanter to dance with 
you. Oh, Bernhard! I dare say you perceived, even then, that I 
had a sort of liking for you! and now the liking is grown into 
something more!’’—she added with a sigh, “and I am always 
afraid I am neglecting my duties for your sake. But I am talking 
away, and forgetting you were to tell me all about the next play. 
Tell me, Bernhard, what will it be about?” ‘“ We are not all 
agreed about it yet,” replied the young man, as he gathered 
together the remnants of the breakfast, and packed them all up 
into May’s handkerchief. “ A birdeatcher who lived at Irnst in the 
valley of the Inn has described the legend of the holy Genoveva 
and the Margrave Siegfried ; and I have written a sacred piece on 
the martyrdom of the good Saint Sebastian. Before it is long, all 
who belong to our acting company will come together to the little 
Alp, and then they will decide whose play shall be acted.” 

May now rose ; and the faithful dog, who was devotedly attached 
to his young mistress, began bounding round her. She shook the 
moss and fir-spikes from her clothes, and giving Bernhard her 
hand, said earnestly, “If the actors knew what right and justice is, 
I’m sure Saint Sebastian will gain the preference over Genoveva. 
If I could but read myself, I know what I would do: I would 
take your play and learn it by heart at home. As it is, I suppose I 
must wait till you come up to me on the mountain some evening, and 
read it aloud to me. Oh, Bernhard !”’ she continued, with a sorrow- 
ful tone and gesture, which suited strangely with her bright merry 
face ; “how long shall we be obliged to continue our wooing in 
secret? When I see other girls, who have their betrothed with 
them openly before all the world and are happy and joyous, and 
talk to me about their wedding and their housekeeping, then my 
heart feels heavy. I think of my father and yours ; 1 remember 
that they cannot bear each other; and that one will not even offer 
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the other a friendly greeting if they meet on a precipitous mountain 
path ; and then I feel it is a sad pity we should both have such a 
liking for each other, when our fathers don’t like each other one 
bit. Oh, Bernhard! Bernhard! what troubles and trials people 
have in the world, and how often one should wish oneself out of it, 
if it were not for some little bright hope to look forward to every 
now and then, like seeing the sacred play !” 

Bernhard could not help laughing as he pressed May’s two 
hands in-his own. He looked down upon the sweet, childlike face 
with sincere love and pleasure, but his smiling features assumed a 
grave look, as, gazing down on the ground, with an uncertain and 
sorrowful. expression he said, “ My father is not against us. Only 
last St. John’s Day he said, ‘as far as 1 am concerned you may 
marry ; the girl shall be welcome to me in the house, but I will 
have nothing to do with Bartel Werner.’ ” 

“That is just the misfortune,” said May, half crying. “So they 
both speak, and neither will give way to the other the least bit in 
the whole world. My father praises you often, and says you are a 
bold fellow, a brave hunter, and a clever carver, and must be 
worth some money already; but if he only hears the name of 
Ignatius Tetto, his face looks as dark as a thunder-cloud, and the 
deep, low words he mutters to himself do not sound like blessings 
or kind wishes either. ‘Try and put the youth out of your head,’ he 
said to me the other day, ‘ for I am certain I shall never live with the 
old man as a peaceable relation should do.’ I answered nothing, 
but I thought to myself, ‘this I can never“do, for I have sworn 
love and truth to Bernhard in the depth of my heart; and if I am 
not to have him, I will never have a husband at all.’ Yes 
Bernhard ! it is the truth, and I shall keep to it. I will remain 
unmarried to the end of my days, rather than be any other man’s 
wife.” 

As she spoke these words May turned away, and would have 
started off at once down the mountain side; but Bernhard held 
her fast by both hands, and spoke as follows: ‘ Do not fret, dear 
May! all will go right in time; and it was a good omen for us 
that we met first at a sacred play, in which goodness conquered at 
last, and the tempter was made to flee away into darkness. Mind, 
that may be a token of our fate. As rain follows sunshine, so 
goes it ever in this world; and we must look forward with confi- 
dence to the future, and, above all, hope for the best.” “Indeed 
you are right,” replied the maiden, more cheerfully ; “thoughts 
of the future and of the coming play shall comfort me when my 
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heart is heavy. Farewell, Bernhard. I shall be up again on the 
mountain this evening if all be well; and if you will come to me 
there, and read aloud to me about the good Saint Sebastian, I 
shall be so pleased.” ‘* Agreed!” cried the young man, shaking 
hands with her heartily. “I will read it you, with all the gesticu- 
lations I should use if I were really at the theatre. Till then, 
fare ye well, May. Heaven bless thee.” So the lovers parted. 
Bernhard gazed after the lovely girl till her figure disappeared 
amongst the thick brushwood. ‘Then he himself turned slowly and 
thoughtfully into the path that led to his father’s cottage. He did 
not now cast bright looks all around him, as he had done when he 
was hastening down to the appointed trysting-place ; his brow was 
overclouded and darkened as he came gravely home, apparently 
oppressed with thoughts of no pleasant kind. 
(To be continued.) 


THE RIDGE OF THE WORLD, 


A Kireuiz ENCAMPMENT. 


In the vast and little-known regions of Central Asia there is a 
plain which bears the singular name of Bam-i-Duniah, or Roof of 
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the World; and to add to its interest, it is from a lake in this 
plain that the classic Oxus starts on its course of upwards of a 
thousand miles to the sea of Aral. An intelligent naval officer, 
who accompanied a commercial mission to Afghanistan, was the 
first European who had reached the source of the Oxus in later 
times; and it is from his narrative that our information is extracted, 
very much in his own words. Idle curiosity or the love of adven- 
ture would be very illegitimate motives for such a journey as 
this; and we are far from charging so sensible and right-minded 
a writer as Lieutenant Wood with being mainly influénced by 
either of these incentives. 

It was in February, 1838, that Lieutenant Wood stood upon 
the Bam-i-Duniah, with a noble but frozen sheet of water before 
him, from whose western end issued the initial waters of the Oxus. 
This fine lake is in the form of a crescent, about fourteen miles 
long from east to west by an average breadth of one mile. It 
is bordered on three sides by swelling hills which rise into 
mountains three thousand five hundred feet above the lake along 
its southern bank. ‘These data, however, are only approxima- 
‘ tions. The elevation of the table-land, as given by the 
temperature of boiling water, is fifteen thousand six hundred 
feet. Lieutenant W ood tried to measure the breadth of the lake 
by sound, but was baffled by the rarity of the atmosphere. A 
musket loaded with blank cartridge sounded as if the charge had 
been poured into the barrel without the use of either wadding or 
ramrod. The report was louder with ball, but had none of that 
sharpness that marks a similar charge in denser atmospheres. 
The whizzing of the ball could, however, be distinctly heard. 
The human voice was sensibly affected; and conversation, espe- 
cially when loud, could not be kept up without exhaustion, and 
the slightest muscular exertion was attended with a similar result. 
Half-a-dozen strokes of the axe brought the workman to the 
ground ; and though a few minutes’ resp&e restored the breath, 
anything like continued effort was impossible. A run of fifty 
yards at full speed made the runner gasp for breath. Indeed, 
this exercise produced a pain in the lungs and a general prostra- 
tion of strength, which was not got rid of for many hours. Some 
of the party complained of dizziness and headaches. Lieutenant 
Wood’s pulse made one hundred and ten beats in a minute upon 
this table-land, and that of two other individuals one hundred 
and twenty-four. The lake is a favourite resort of the Kirghiz ; 
and no sooner is the snow off the ground, than its banks are 
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studded with their tents. The grass of Pamir is indeed said to 
be so rich, that a sorry horse is here brought into condition in less 
than twenty days. After breaking through the ice the sounding- 
lead was thrown in, but it came to the bottom at nine feet. The 
water was slightly fetid, and of a reddish tinge: the bottom was 
oozy, and tangled with grassy weeds. 

But let us take a further look at this table-land of Pamir, which 
is perhaps the highest in the world, spread out as it is at an 
elevation very nearly equal to that of the summit of Mont Blanc. 
And first we will notice the Yak, or Kash-gow, which is to the 
inhabitants of Tibet and Pamir what the reindeer is to the Lap- 
lander. Like the elephant, the yak has a wonderful knowledge 
of what will bear his weight: if travellers are at fault one of these 
animals is driven before them; and it is said that he avoids the 
hidden depths and chasms with admirable sagacity. Should a 
fall of snow close a mountain pass to man and horse, a score of 
yaks serve as pioneers, and make a road if the snow has fallen’ 
recently ; for when once its surface is frozen and its depth con- 
siderable no animal can force a way. The yak can take care of 
himself in the winter season: if the snow on the elevated flats is 
too deep for him to crop the herbage, he rolls himself down the 
slopes and eats his way up again. When he has reached the top 
he makes a second summerset, and completes his meal as he 
displaces another groove of snow in his second ascent. The heat 
of summer sends the animal to the regions of eternal snow, whilst 
the calf is retained below as a pledge for the mother’s return, 
which never fails to take place. The yak is clipped once a 
year, in the spring, and the tail is the chowry of Hindustan ; 
but here its strong, wiry, and pliant hair is made into ropes, 
which are not inferior to those made from hemp in strength. 
The hair of the body is woven into mats, and also into a strong 
fabric which makes excellent riding-trousers. Some years ago an 
Afghan nobleman succeeded in bringing two of these animals to 
Kabul, but even the temperature of that highly-elevated city was 
not sufficiently cold for them. .They declined as the snow left the 
ground, and died early in the spring. Lieutenant Wood sent 
one to Kunduz; but though winter still reigned in the Kunduz 
plain, the heat was too great, and the yak died within a march or 
two of the town. If the constitution of this animal is really 
unsuited for a warmer climate, it is cruel to remove it from its 
native haunts. 

The Kirghiz are a pastoral and nomadic race, inhabiting the 
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steppes of Central Asia. Their domain is the table-land of 
Pamir, which, buttressed by Tibet, slopes northward upon Kokan, 
having the Chinese territories to the east, and the rugged country 
which feeds the Oxus and Sirr, on the west. In stature they are 
under the middle size, and their countenance is disagreeable. 
The upper part of the nose sinks into the face, so that the space 
between their deep-seated and elongated eyes is without the usual 
ridge: the brow immediately above the eye is protuberant, but 
slants back more abruptly than with us: their large and bloated 
cheeks look as if pieces of flesh had been stuck upon them: their 
complexion is darkened by exposure in all weathers rather than by 
the sun. A slender beard covers the chin; and the beard and 
whisker curl closely with those who have a more luxuriant growth 
of hair, ‘The Kirghiz females are rather good-looking; and 
though Suni Mohammedans, they go unveiled, and have as much 
liberty as women have with us. They are modest, but have a 
prying curiosity, and a craving for dress. Beads of black and red 
coral are held in the highest estimation, though some have them 
of stained glass. Others wear gems rudely set in silver, brass 
ornaments, and fanciful decorations carved out of the pearl oyster 
shell. ° Both sexes wore round, hollow, brass buttons about their 
clothes. All these articles were obtained from the Chinese. ‘The 
high head-dress of the women resembles a white pasteboard crown, 
and when a coloured band is tied in front the wearer has a 
queenly look. They appear to make good wives. All that were 
seen were attentive to the comforts of their households; and if 
the thimble was not upon the finger, it was hanging, as were the 
other implements of knitting and sewing, from the walls of the 
dwelling. Slaves were not common, though they had maid-ser- 
vants as European families have. The Kirghiz are more desirous 
for daughters than for sons. Their flocks and herds, though 
large, do not require many men to manage them; and as they did 
not cultivate the soil, but were always moving, an excess of 
profitless mouths was uot desirable where food was not very plen- 
tiful. But for a daughter as much as forty pounds was often 
obtained if she was not above fifteen years of age. On the death 
of a husband the wife goes to his brother, and on his decease she 
becomes the property of the next of kin, or returns to her father’s 
tent. Should a stranger take the wife a blood feud is inevitable. 
Both sexes, but especially the women, suffered from cutaneous disease. 
The Kirghiz might be said to subsist chiefly on milk and its 
various preparations. What flesh they consumed was procured by 
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the matchlock, and the number of horns that strewed Pamir gave 
evidence of the havoc they made amongst the wild flocks of the 
mountain. ‘These horns being remarkably large, supply shoes 
for the horses’ feet, and are also a good substitute for stirrup-irons. 
The shoes are merely a semicircular piece of horn placed on the 
fore part of the hoof. When the horse is in constant work, this 
requires renewal at least once a-week. ‘The Kirghiz keep brood 
mares according to their means; and the acidulated milk of these 
animals yields them in spring the intoxicating liquor called 
kimiz. If the milk is taken from the mare in the evening it is 
churned till sunrise, when it is ready for drinking. A spoonful 
will produce intoxication ; but their spoon is much more capacious 
than the largest upon our tables. When this beverage is in 
season, the encampment of a horde was said to be a scene of the 
grossest vice; but the charge was made by men who were not 
friends to the Kirghiz. 

Lieutenant Wood gives an interesting account of a visit to 
a Kirghiz encampment. The barking of dogs, the sight of 
yaks, camels, and sheep roaming over the plain, told that a pas- 
toral people was in the neighbourhood. He struck off towards 
their beehive-looking tents; but the fierce dogs kept the visitors 
at bay until they succeeded in making themselves heard by 
their masters. As they entered among the kirgahs or tents, 
the spaces between them were seen to be thronged with children, 
ewes, and dogs. The horde consisted of one hundred families, 
and possessed about two thousand yaks, four thousand sheep, and 
a thousand Bactrian camels. Each kirgah poured forth its 
male inmates, who clustered round the little party to hear the 
news of Kunduz. Their rugged weatherbeaten faces had the hue 
of health, their small sunken eyes being just visible from beneath 
their fur caps, whilst the folds of a snug woollen comforter concealed 
their paucity of beard. Most of them were clad in sheepskins 
with the wool inside, but some wore good coloured cotton chup- 
kuns—apparently a kind of cloak. The chief of the horde 
quietly emptied half the contents of a box of snuff into the palm 
of his hand, and then opening his mouth and holding his head 
back, at two gulps he swallowed the whole. The Kirghiz have 
invariably bad teeth, and many even of the young men _ were 
nearly toothless: this they attributed to the coldness of the 
water they are obliged to drink, but the snuff they take has pro- 
bably a good deal to do with it. 

On asking permission to rest awhile in one of the kirgahs, they 
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were immediately led up to one of the best in the encampment. 
Its outside covering was formed of coarse dun-coloured felts, held 
down by two broad white belts about five feet above the ground. 
To these the dome or roof was secured by diagonal bands, whilst 
the felts which formed the walls were strengthened by other bands 
which descended in a zigzag direction between those first men- 
tioned and the ground. Close to the door lay a bag filled with 
ice, the water of the family. On drawing aside the felt which 
screened the entrance, the air of tidiness and comfort which 
presented itself to view was a most agreeable surprise. In the 
middle of the floor, upon a light iron tripod, stood a huge 
Russian caldron, beneath which glowed a cheerful fire. This was 
fed with fuel by a damsel who occasionally threw a lump of ice 
into her cookery. She modestly beckoned them to be seated, and 
continued her household duties unembarrassed by the presence 
of strangers. 

The kirgah had a diameter of fourteen feet, and a height of 
eight, and was well lighted by a circular hole above the fireplace. 
Its framework was of willow, but between it and the felt covering 
neat mats were inserted, made of reeds the size of wheat-straw, 
and knitted over with coloured worsted. The tent, whose sides 
were thus lined with variegated mats, had a snug and warm 
appearance. Corresponding to the outside belts were two within 
of a finer description, adorned with needlework, and from these 
were suspended various articles. Saddles, bridles, rings, thimbles, 
and beads had here their appropriate places. One side of the 
kirgah had the family’s spare clothes and bedding, and in another 
a home-made carpet hung from the roof, making a recess in which 
the females dressed, and where the matron kept her culinary 
stores and kitchen apparatus. The opposite segment was allotted 
to the young lambs of the flock. A string crossed the tent to 
which fifty nooses were attached, each serving for a lamb. 
Whilst Lieutenant Wood was present, the lambs were taken 
outside to their mothers, and were brought back again into the 
kirgah after a time. 

In one kirgah the children were conning their lessons under the 
eye of an aged mullah. Some were learning to write by tracing 
letters upon a black board with a bit of chalk, whilst others were 
humming over the torn leaves of well-thumbed copies of the Koran. 
Mutilated as the books were, they were nevertheless highly valued, 
if we might judge from the strong wooden box appropriated to 
their preservation. 
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Lieutenant Wood relates the following touching incident. When 
nearing the source of the Oxus, he came in sight of a rough- 
looking building decked out with horns of the wild sheep, and all 
but buried amongst the snow: it was a Kirghiz burial-ground. 
On coming abreast of it the leading horseman, who chanced to be 
of that tribe, pulled up and dismounted. His companion followed 
his example, and wading through the deep drift, they reached a 
tombstone whose top was uncovered. Before this they knelt, all 
cumbered as they were, and with their huge forked matchlocks 
strapped to their backs, and offered up prayers. ‘The whole 
party involuntarily reined in their horses till the two men 
had concluded their devotions. The stillness of the scene, the 
wild and wintry aspect of the place, and the absence of all 
animated nature, save these devotees and their companions, must 
have formed a striking sight. The number of horns strewed 
about the tract down which the infant Oxus runs, appears to 
be very considerable, if we may judge from those ‘seen in a 
portion of it that was bare of snow, or but partially spotted with 
it. Some of these were of an astonishingly large size, and 
belonged to an animal of a species between the goat and sheep, 
inhabiting the steppes of Pamir. The ends of the horns pro- 
jecting above the snow served to indicate the direction of the road, 
and where they were heaped in large quantities and arranged in a 
semicircle, there the escort recognized the site of a summer 
encampment. 


VIRTUE could see to do what Virtue would 

3y her own radiant light, though sun and moon 
Were in the flat sea sunk. And Wisdom’s self 
Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude, 

Where, with her best nurse, Contemplation, 

She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 
That in the various bustle of resort 

Were all too ruffled, and sometimes i.apaired. 
He that has light within his own clear breast 
May sit in the centre, and enjoy bright day : 

3ut he that hides a dark soul, and foul thoughts, 
Benighted walks under the mid-day sun ; 
Himself is his own dungeon. 

MILTON. 





CRIMEA BEFORE THE WAR.—-No. 
BY A RUSSIAN OF RANK, 


ROAD NEAR BAIDAR, 


HAVING provided ourselves with Tartar horses, and a little covered 
carriage, we turned our steps northward, towards the village of 
Varnuoutka, which lies in the middle of the forests, and there we 
hoped to find a night’s lodging. But our caravan, delayed by 
the carriage which could only proceed at a foot’s pace, was soon 
divided, and as night came on and darkness with it, we shortly 
had no other guide than the noise made by the horses’ feet in the 
stony paths. However, we succeeded in traversing extensive 
forests, which are much cut up by deep ravines. The darkness 
became thicker and thicker, and when about ten o’clock we 
reached a Tartar habitation, in the village of Koutchouk Mous- 
comia, we found that three of our companions were missing. A 
few Tartars beat the wood for some time, without finding any 
traces of them, and at last discovered them in despair, firing 
their pistols as signals of their distress. The good ‘Tartars were 
somewhat shy of going near people who had chosen so noisy a 
8 2 
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method of making their trouble known; but at last summoned up 
courage to approach them, and brought them safely to our common 
lodging, where we all passed the night upon the ground of a little 
room, in which our poor hosts had accumulated the proceeds of 
their harvest, which had been very abundant. 

It was low and small, and was ventilated by two narrow win- 
dows, without glass. In the summer the Tartars are content with 
wooden bars, and in the winter, paper supplies the place of the 
missing glass. Our hosts lighted some dry branches in a little 
chimney, in honour of us, and then squatted round the fire without 
leaving their pipes or the conversation which we had inter- 
rupted. 

The divan, which was raised some inches above the ground, 
was covered with a carpet of fur. Upon a beam lay several books, 
and among these a printed and also a manuscript Koran, which 
our Tartars would not sell at any price. _ 

Early the next morning, being anxious to proceed on our jour- 
ney, we sought for our docile animals, which, according to the 
custom of the country, we had left saddled and bridled, to find 
their own food where they could. The patient creatures had not 
abused their liberty ; and we found them quite content and satis- 
fied with the few blades of grass they had been able to get, and 
apparently ready for their journey, although very wet. 

We travelled through a well-cultivated country of hill and wood, 
which, in many places, reminded us of some of the beautiful home 
scenery in England, and we soon reached Varnoutka. 

We found the harvest finished everywhere, and both horses and 
men were busily employed in threshing. 

In the forest near Varnoutka, under the shade of some fine trees, 
and upon fresh green grass, a wooden hospital has just been built 
for the poor soldiers who have been attacked with ophthalmia. A 
great number of soldiers were there when we saw it; and great 
was the relief given to them, by the freshness of the air, the absence 
of all dust, and more especially by the sight of the grass. 

Our road to Baidar lay through a forest of magnificent old trees. 
The village is inhabited by Tartars, and gives its name to a large 
valley, which extends to the mountains on the coast ; and to those 
mountains the Baidar valley is indebted for the grandeur and 
majesty of its beauty. ‘This time we resolved to make use of all 
the means in our power for invoking Tartar hospitality ; and our 
guide having sent word that we were coming, the Orubachi, or 
chief of the village, hastened to meet us, and assigned us a house, 
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of which we took instant possession. Our first care was to prepare 
the meal, for which we had long been wishing, and which ‘consisted 
of rice and some excellent milk and butter: our hosts, eager to do 
everything for us, supplied us with fire, kitchen-utensils, &c. 

We did not see a single woman ; for the arrival of strangers is 
a signal for the instant retreat of these. timid Mahometans, who 
do not consider themselves sufficiently hidden from profane eyes 
by the thick veil in which they are enveloped. 

There are eleven villages in this valley; and when ascending 
the mountains towards the coast, you see them grouped in the 
middle of their smiling orchards, which are overtopped by the 
round heads of enormous walnut-trees, and by the rich green of 
magnificent oaks. 

The little river, called by the Tartars Kaseli Ougen—but better 
known to my readers as the Tchernaya Retchka—rises in this 
valley. 

Contrary to the usual custom of Mahometans, the Crimean 
Tartars have their cemeteries—without grass, bushes, or shade of 
any kind—on barren and stony hills. Simple stones, raised over 
the graves, are the only signs of their burial-places. 

On reaching the top of the mountain, which we had been some 
time ascending, what a view lay before us!—The amphitheatre of 
Laspi, brilliantly illuminated by the rays of the sinking sun. Rocks 
of varied and wonderful forms, all sparkling with light, and with 
the warm vapour which crowned a vast space of uncultivated land, 
which extended for about a league, and terminated in a large plain 
of white sand. Beyond this plain, the reflections of which were 
most beautiful, lay the sea, stretched out before us in all its own 
grandeur and beauty, both so much enhanced by the brilliancy of 
the evening. 

We descended into the lovely valley of Laspi by a good and 
well-shaded road, and soon perceived two small white houses, 
surrounded by the rich cultivation which carpets the neighbouring 
hills. Two brothers, Frenchmen, live in this little retreat, and 
direct the agricultural clearings in this district, of which another 
Frenchman, General Potier, is the proprietor. 

Brought up in that excellent Polytechnic School in France which 
Napoleon called his “hen with golden eggs,” and which has done 
so much for science, M. Compére employs his long solitary days 
in still pursuing his favourite studies, and in bringing up a 
family of eight children. We reached his little house in the dusk 
of the evening, and though perfect strangers, and arriving with 
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such a bustle of horses, escort, baggage, &c., we were received as 
if we had been old and welcome friends; and we could soon see 
what sincere pleasure our visit was giving to our kind but melan- 
choly-looking host. He showed us all the treasures of his patient 
researches, and all the fruits of his weary solitude. We might, I 
believe, have carried away his rich herbals, his minerals, his fossils, 
everything, if we had been willing to abuse the liberality and 
generosity caused by the sight of companions who could enter into 
his pursuits and fully comprehend the pleasures of science. We 
remained here a day and night, and were much benefited by our 
pleasant rest ; and when at last obliged to take our departure, we 
quitted our kind hosts with great regret. 

In the road which we had taken to Laspi there still remain 
traces of the progress of the great Empress Catherine, that woman 
whose all-powerful step has left so indelible an impression in 
Russian soil. When she came to see her new conquest, she 
stopped, as we had done, on the top of the mountain; and as she 
looked down upon that rich and fertile land, and that magnificent 
prospect, the possession of which might well be prized even by so 
noble a sovereign, we can~understand the transports of admira- 
tion felt by the great Empress. 

We had yielded to the entreaties of M. Compére, and had 
left the invalid and the good Dr. Léveille there, with injunc- 
tions that they were to rejoin us the next day; and on the 
evening of the 27th the rest of our caravan started for Castro- 
poulo, where we expected to be hospitably received by M. Melidas 
de Demidoff. 

For a short time we were able to follow the same good road in 
the forest that had charmed us the day before ; but we were soon 
obliged to dismount and lead our unfortunate horses over a perfect 
chaos of rocks. 

We were about five or six hundred feet above the sea, and 
had to make a path as well as we could over large and rolling 
stones, to the great dismay of our poor horses, who fell several 
times, and not without hurting themselves. 

Our Tartar guides looked on with the most perfect indifference 
and sang froid at our efforts, and at these formidable obstacles, 
which did not cease till we had nearly reached Phoros, a Tartar 
village, the name of which indicates its Greek origin. From this 
place the chain of mountains takes the character which it preserves 
as far as Yalta, a distance of about fifteen leagues. 

Yaila raises its lofty summit above the village, and below a 
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very gentle and gradual descent allows cultivation to extend even 
to the borders of the sea, and this cultivation is very rich and 
fertile. Vines, mulberries, and gigantic walnut-trees clothe these 
beautiful slopes, which are here and there broken by barren 
ravines, where immense avalanches have torn away the soil and 
opened large beds for the torrents which every storm precipitates 
into the depths below. The travellers’ path here is beset both 
with difficulties and dangers. There is only one path, which is a 
few inches wide, sufficient to allow room for one foot, while the 
other hangs over a bottomless abyss; and it is here that the skill 
and instinct of the horses of the country are particularly displayed. 
They cross these dangerous paths with wonderful caution, never 
putting their feet firmly down till they have ascertained the safety 
of the ground ; but once sure that it will not give way under them, 
they dart off at full gallop. 

Mitschatska and Moukhalalka, two other Tartar villages, were 
soon passed by our caravan; for fearing the too rapid approach 
of night, we spurred our courageous beasts on, anxious to reach 
our destination in safety before dark. We passed on our left 
one of the most picturesque curiosities in the Crimea, The Passage 
of Ladders, called by the Tartars Merdven; and this fearful road 
is the only one by which one can reach the coast from Baidar, 
without crossing the valley of Laspi. The height of the cliff in 
which these steps or ladders are cut is very great, and yet so 
skilfully are they made, either out of the rock or of trunks of 
trees, and so great is the confidence to be placed in the horses of 
the country, that one can ascend this giddy height on horseback 
without fear, and no accident has ever been known to happen 
here. We ourselves were fortunately full of this happy security in 
the sure-footedness of our animals; for in spite of all our efforts to 
save it, the darkness had come on rapidly, and we were still 
galloping over these dangerous paths, and scarcely knew where 
we were, when numerous lights and many kind words of welcome 
in the Russian language and pure provincial idiom, told us that 
we were safe at Castropoulo. 

The Greek name Costropolos seems to imply that the place was 
fortified ; and a mass of rock, more than a hundred feet high, 
that overhangs the sea, still has some remains of walls, from which 
probably the place takes its name. At the present time both 
Castropoulo and its produce are peaceable enough. A large 
vineyard, planted in 1829, with vine plants carefully chosen, is 
warmed by as hot a sun as that which ripens the choicest grapes 
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of Spain. In fact, the wine is not as good so might be expected 
from the quality of the plants or the beauty of the bunches of 
grapes; but it is to be hoped that such fine crops will not for the 
future be wasted for want of experienced labourers. 

The houses are remarkable for nothing but their good repair, 
and all the expenditure has been lavished on the cellars and 
cooperage. Nothing can be more complete or better arranged 
than these cellar palaces. The buildings do as much credit to 
the architect as the good workmanship of the barrels and tubs 
does to the clever and intelligent peasants, drawn hither from the 
distant parts of Siberia and Russia! They were ordered to 
become coopers, and they obeyed. 

Castropoulo is most picturesquely situated. Above the swelling 
hillocks rises the well-clad wall of the Ysila range, with its 
summit fantastically broken and its foot clothed with forests. 
That wood, which twists and turns through the vineyards, will 
lead you through quite a hothouse full of rare and precious 
flowers, and thence down to the sea-shore, covered with pebbles 
of various hues, and washed by the bright clear waves, which are 
very inviting for a bathe. 

Unfortunately, on this open coast there is no creek or shelter 
for vessels, which are exposed to the whole fury of the surf. This 
is the more inconvenient as there is no road practicable for 
wheeled carriages, leading to any other point on the coast. 
However, in a short time the fine road that we admired between 
Yalta and Aloupha will be carried [thus far, and will impart 
fresh life to this western country, so admirably fitted for culti- 
vation. 

On the 29th we were all on horseback again, and the governor 
accompanied us to the boundaries of the domain intrusted to his 
care. 

We journeyed towards Aloupha, and, in spite of the badness of 
the roads, our horses were so eager that nothing short of a gallop 
would satisfy them. The Tartar horses never require to be 
excited by the whip or by being spoken to. You have only to 
lean a little forward to extend one arm over the animal’s head, 
and to utter some hoarse and inarticulate cries, and you are 
immediately carried away at an immense pace. 

Notwithstanding the rapidity with which we skimmed over the 
ground, we lost nothing of the rich and beautiful country through 
which we were passing. 

Koutchouh Koui, a small village on an elevated situation, is 
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inhabited by Tartars, and is only accessible by the most precipi- 
tous paths. ‘There are still sad traces here of the terrible 
landslip which about half a century ago carried so many houses 
away with it. 

We afterwards passed Kikineis, a rich and flourishing village, 
abounding in clear and rapid springs ; thence we descended to the 
sea, skirting a wide and extensive plain, which we only quitted to 
climb through a narrow passage up the broken sides of Limane, 
a frowning headland, which rises abruptly like the tusk of a wild 
boar. The beautiful fields of Siméis, loaded with richly-blossomed 
trees, soon appear again, however, with pretty-looking villas 
surrounded by hedges of pomegranate; and a short journey 
through this beautiful English garden brings you to the magni- 
ficent residence of Count Woronzoff. The Governor-general had 
quitted his place to go to Odessa, where large preparations were 
being made for the reception of the illustrious visitors. Great 
military fétes were announced, which were to take place on the 
banks of the Boug ; and as several of us were desired to assist at 
these great doings, we hastened to Yalta, where we awaited the 
arrival of the Pierre le Grand, which soon appeared in the bay, 
and on the 1st September received on board those of our party 
who were going to Odessa, and who were to rejoin the expedition 
after a short time at Koyloff, on the western coast of the Crimea. 

We will lose sight of them for a few moments, to say a word 
about the military festivities which were now to be celebrated at 
Odessa. 

A quick and prosperous voyage soon brought us to this town, 
where we were joined by the chiefs of our expedition, who had just 
arrived from the banks of the Don. ‘Thus reunited we prepared 
to depart for Vosnesseusk without delay, when we were unfortu- 
nately prevented by the sudden illness of Raffet, who, after having 
struggled on manfully for so long, was at last laid low by the 
fatigue of the voyage. His anxiety, however, not to be too late 
for the review at Vosnesseusk did a great deal towards his recovery; 
and his illness was but of short duration. 

I have already spoken of the steppe which lies near Odessa, 
The road to Vosnesseusk, which is about thirty-five miles ‘from 
Odessa, is exactly like those in Bessarabia, which are cut by 
chance, as it were, across boundless plains. Some Russian vil- 
lages, colonised by Germans, are scattered over this space, where 
the great cultivation shows the richness of the soil, but no tree is 
to be seen. 
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We reached the banks of the Boug about five o’clock, and from 
the top of a steep mamelon we descried Vosnesseusk, the won- 
derful camp which all Europe had come to see; and a dazzling 
apparition indeed it was. It seemed but yesterday that this 
flourishing city, now so full of motion, noise, and power, was a 
poor and unknown village—and to see it now with its gardens, 
fine streets, and numberless houses, and yet with scarcely suffi- 
cient room for the innumerable guests attracted thither by the 
» review ! 

The cavalry, for which especial preparations had been made, 
were encamped along the river. Its line extended for fifteen 
versts, and was lost at last among the shrubs and bushes and the 
windings of the Boug. From where we stood the eye could only 
follow it by the assistance of the light columns of smoke which 
appeared at different points, and rose into the still evening air. 

The infantry occupied an elevated position above the town. It 
lay like a bright, shining band upon the top of the plateau. 

We crossed the Boug on a bridge of boats, and after having 
traversed the prairie we entered the town, where we were per- 
fectly bewildered with the perpetual whirl of carriages, riders, and 
walkers, made all the more distracting to us by the contrast with 
the stillness and solitude of the steppe over which we had passed ; 
and it was with difficulty we could persuade ourselves that we 
were not in a dream. 

Vosnesseusk is the capital of a military colony, and is admirably 
adapted, from its situation, for military movements. The vast 
plains which divide it from the Boug, afford great facilities for 
moving large masses of cavalry; and it is a rare thing to see so 
large a collection of horses assembled together as we saw at this 
time. 

The mornings were usually devoted to mancuvres and exer- 
cises, and the evenings to fétes, balls, theatres, or concerts. Mili- 
tary Europe was worthily represented at this camp. Foreign 
princes, and old soldiers, noble wrecks of battle-fields, had all met 
here. 

The Emperor had arrived at the camp on the 29th of August. 
Her Majesty the Empress followed on the 5th of September, and 
her entry was celebrated by the most brilliant illuminations, while 
at the same time a chorus of children’s voices saluted the happy 
and triumphant sovereign of all the Russias with their beautiful 
national airs. 
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RAMBLES ABOUT PARIS,—No. ITI. 


THE EMPEROR’S FETE-DAY. 
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INTERIOR OF THE PANTHEON, 


In France and other Roman Catholic countries, instead of keep- 
ing birthdays, nearly every one observes his * féte-day,” that is, 
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the day in the calendar which is dedicated to the saint whose 
name he bears. It is not unusual for a male to be named after a 
female saint ; thus, the Emperor of the French, who has among his 
other names that of Marie, celebrates his féte-day on the 15th 
August, the Assumption of the Virgin Mary. This, therefore, 
appears to be the great state holiday of Paris, and the season being 
eminently compatible with out-of-door amusements, the Parisians 
lay themselves out for a long day’s gratification. 

In the year 1854, the rejoicings were on a very magnificent 
scale. The raising of the siege of Silistria had not long been 
announced—the first important event in the war which had taken 
place since the allied armies had landed in Turkey; and as 
no spectacle is so popular with the French as a military one, 
a representation of a portion of Silistria had been erected on 
the Champ-de-Mars—a mine had been exploded, a cannonade 
commenced—the Russian troops were seen scaling the walls, from 
which they were of course repulsed—then followed the retreat, the 
route, the pursuit; the whole affair terminating in a sally made 
by Turkish cavalry, who made a most brilliant charge, surrounded 
their enemies, and led off all whom they did not kill to a jovial 
banquet, where if all the delicacies of the season were not forth- 
coming, there was doubtless much animated discussion of the 
events of the campaign, and of no trifling quantity of vn 
ordinaire, 

In one of the intervals of this exciting scene, M. Godard made a 
balloon ascent, followed by a flotilla of two or three hundred smaller 
balloons, each bearing the name of one of the vessels of the allied 
fleets. On the river’s banks were collected crowds of less-martially- 
disposed spectators to witness a swan race, the swans not being 
birds, but men disguised as such; and at another place, a number 
of ducks were let loose, to become the property of any one who 
could swim well enough to catch them. From six o’clock till 
nightfall the multitudes wandered where they would, some to their 
homes, but the majority to the cafés and restaurants, where, for 
prices varying to suit every pocket, ample preparation had been 
made to entertain the hungry crowd. As soon as it was dark the 
illumination commenced, not as such displays are conducted ‘in 
England, by leaving all to the taste and spirit of individuals, but 
on a grand, systematic plan. A long series of Moorish porticoes, 
glittering with all the colours of the rainbow, and intersected by 
triumphal arches, extended through the garden of the Tuileries, 
the Place de la Concorde, and the avenue of the Champs 
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Elysées. A profusion of lamps, suspended in the middle of the 
avenue and the side paths, added to the effect of the vista; an 
immense sphere representing the celestial globe, decorated with 
stars on a blue ground, was elevated above the basin of the Rond- 
point, surmounted by an eagle with spreading wings. In the 
extreme distance the view was terminated by the triumphal arch 
de é Etoile, while at the opposite extremity the eye rested on the 
Tuileries, which was also illuminated, and in such a way as to 
display its architectural lines. In the garden of the same palace 
a concert was performed in- the open air, the musicians being: sta- 
tioned in an elegant temple erected for the occasion. ‘The whole 
was brought to a close by a display of fireworks of the most elabo- 
rate and dazzling character ; after which Paris, with stunned ears, 
dazzled eyes, and weary limbs, went home to bed. 

Such was the féte of 1854. That of 1855 was less magnificent. 
The Crimea had been invaded, but Sebastopol had not been taken. 
The expenses of the war had been, and still continued, great— 
provisions were dear—but the Emperor’s féte-day and no féte was 
a manifest absurdity, so a programme was published announcing 
what was to be the order of the day; and, as the Englishman in 
Paris often does, I resolved to be as much a Parisian as the natives, 
and prepared to see all that could be seen. 

Early in the morning a large quantity of provisions was given 
away, by the command of the Emperor, to the poor of the various 
arrondissements—a more appropriate application of the public 
money, we beef-eating Englishmen should say, than an investment in 
crackers and Roman-candles. At noon, high mass was celebrated 
at the cathedral of Nétre Dame, at which the ministers of state and 
high military officers were present. Thither, after a morning’s 
stroll I proceeded ; but alas! though I had no difficulty in making 
my way in, seeing and hearing were alike out of the question. 
Through the centre of the nave, from the great doorway to the 
choir, extended an avenue, kept by a double line of soldiers, the 
clang of whose muskets on the pavement, preceded by the word 
of command, and occasionally by the roll of a drum, sounded 
harshly on my untrained ears. These military movements ap- 
peared to be regulated by the arrival of some great personage, but 
whether civil, military, or ecclesiastical, I could not make out, for 
the whole space behind the military was occupied by a dense 
multitude, who, not content with seeing as much as they could in 
a sitting posture, or even standing on the pavement, were mounted 
on chairs, in some places one on each, but in many instances two 
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chairs were placed as near as possible to each other, and on them 
three persons had posted themselves, the two laterals supporting 
themselves by clinging to the one in the centre. This mass filled 
the whole of the nave, with the exception of a narrow space on 
each side, which was divided off by temporary wooden barriers. 
Not a peep could I obtain anywhere ; for if at any time I stood 
on tiptoe, and strained my neck in the effort to catch a glimpse 
between two of the elevated groups, so surely did another head 
immediately detect the gap and fill it up before me; or some 
fellow-gazer in front, wishing to save his hat from being crushed, 
raised it aloft on the end of his cane (a favourite and very con- 
venient plan of carrying a hat), and blocked my view as effectually 
as if his head was in it. At last, observing that some persons 
mounted on the barriers, and were enabled to retain their erect 
posture by leaning against a pillar, I patiently waited till one of 
these favoured few should grow tired and descend, when I stepped 
into his place, mounted with all speed, and found that I could now 
look over the heads of all into the very chancel. I had just time 
to descry the mitre, gorgeous robe, and jewelled crosier of the 
archbishop of Paris, when a gens-d’armes most unceremoniously 
begged me to get down, a request which, having no desire to be 
experimentally acquainted with the Parisian police regulations, 
I considered as an order, and got down accordingly ; after which 
I saw no more but the people in the galleries, the backs of those 
below who could see, and the faces of those who wished they 
could. 

By this time the service had commenced, but—accompanied as 
it was by the sound of treading feet and the hum of conversation, 
and interrupted by the word of command and rattle of muskets— 
it had no charm as a musical performance, and excited no more 
feeling of devotion than the military band at St. James’s Palace 
would have done. Among the multitudes by which the noble 
building was crowded, there may have been thousands of those who 
came early and got good places, who listened with devotion ; but 
certainly none such came under my notice: all were rather sight- 
seers, or would-be sight-seers like myself. ‘To be devout at all, 
one must be very devout, and have great power of abstraction, 
either naturally or by the education of long-continued habit. 

Notre Dame, however, well deserves a visit on its own account ; 
but this should be paid when there is no pressure, either of wor- 
shippers or sight-seers. 

From the cathedral I made the best of my way through a 
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narrow and unattractive street, Rue Saint Jacques, to the church 
of Ste. Geneviéve, the patroness saint of Paris. ‘The facade of this 
building is majestic and imposing; the dome equally fine. The 
latter forms one of the prominent landmarks of Paris, and com- 
mands a magnificent view of the city and its suburbs. This 
splendid structure, better known by the name of the Panthéon, 
occupies the site of a church which was dedicated to Ste. Geneviéve, 
in the year 512. Falling into decay, Louis XV. resolved to 
replace it by a substantial and far more magnificent erection. 
Accordingly, on the 6th September 1764, he laid the foundation 
stone, intending to defray the expense by a lottery. Before it was 
completed, the Revolution had broken out ; “ liberty, equality, and 
morality,” had become the joint objects of national worship; an 
opera-dancer was installed as the Goddess of Reason, in the 
cathedral of Nétre Dame, to take the place of the Deity; the 
churches throughout France ceased to open for religious worship, 
and among them that of Ste. Geneviéve, by a decree of the con- 
vention took the name of Panthéon,* and was set apart to pre- 
serving the memory of illustrious men, “ great citizens, whose self- 
devotion, science, or genius, had promoted the glory of their 
country.” 

Here, on the 4th of April 1791, the corpse of Mirabeau, the 
first master-spirit of the revolution, followed by twenty thousand 
national guards, and delegates from all the sections of Paris, was 
lowered into the grave at midnight, amidst volleys of musketry. 
The bones of Voltaire, and subsequently those of Rousseau, were 
soon after removed to the same cemetery, over the north portico 
of which were inscribed the words—“ Aux grandes ames la patrie 
reconnoissante”’ (A grateful country to illustrious souls), Two 
years afterwards the citizens of Paris were invited to “ cast flowers 
on the pale body of Marat,” the friend and equal of Robespierre ; 
a decree of the convention was passed, directing it to be trans- 
ferred to the Panthéon, where it was deposited in place of the re- 
mains of Mirabeau, which were thrown out. Before another year 
had elapsed, the bones of this idol, to whom altars had been 
erected and victims offered, were ejected from their resting-place 
and cast into a common sewer. 

During the empire of Napoleon I. the work of decoration con- 
tinued. The pediment of the portico contains figures of several 
illustrious Frenchmen, among whom are the Emperor himself, 
Fénelon, Laplace, Cuvier, &c. 

* The Pantheon was a temple at Rome dedicated to all the gods. 
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In the year 1822 the building was again dedicated to Ste. 
Geneviéve, to be reconverted, however, into the Panthéon in 1830, 
In 1848 the streets in the neighbourhood of this famous temple, or 
church, were the most formidable strongholds of the insurgents on 
this side of the river, and in the Panthéon itself the malcontents 
had their head-quarters. 

Finally, in 1851, Ste. Geneviéve once more recovered possession 
of her church ; many of the heathen emblems have been removed, 
and decorations are in progress, which, when completed, will doubt- 
less make the interior a magnificent arena for exhibiting the 
pageantry of the Romish church. 

Such is a brief history of this building, the name of which is so 
sadly familiar to all who have read any history of the first 
Revolution. Old memories thronged around me as, turning the 
corner of a street, I saw it rise before me in its massive and im- 
posing dignity. Printed placards on the gates announced that 
some high festival was being observed here also. Most of the 
sight-seers had probably been attracted to tlie cathedral of Notre 
Dame; for though the number of worshippers, especially females, 
was great, there was no throng of men spectators. The whole 
building was redolent with incense, the smoke of which ascended 
from gilt censers attached to long chains, held by. little boys in 
embroidered surplices, who stood in an open space before the high 
altar. The service was being chanted; and at certain intervals, 
denoted by the ringing of a little bell, the censers were flung into 
the air with wondrous precision, sending out every time fresh 
wreaths of fragrant smoke. After the roll of drums at Notre 
Dame, I was prepared for anything unusual, so that a flourish of 
trumpets from unseen musicians in the choir did not surprise me. 
The officiating priests soon withdrew, and a procession was formed. 
It consisted of a party of women (nuns, I presumed), young girls, 
and children, all clothed in white, and carrying either banners or 
bouquets of white flowers ; another of men, ecclesiastics and others, 
variously clad, but all bearing some distinctive badge ; a number 
of boys in surpiices, who scattered flowers before an image of the 
Virgin, crowned and standing on a globe, which was elevated on 
the shoulders of its bearers; and the whole was closed by a band 
of ecclesiastics, headed by a bishop, in state robes. Despite the 
magnificence of the building, the clouds of incense, the glitter of 
the high altar, the trumpets, flowers, gilded image, and costly 
robes, and the reverential bearing of the devotees, I must confess 
that I felt little disposed to admit the soundness of the maxim, 
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“When you are at Rome you must do as the Romans do.” I 
tried very hard to get rid of the thought that the respectable old 
gentlemen, at least, who partly formed the procession, were very 
much ashamed of themselves for their share in the performance ; 
and fancied that two or three of them who caught my eye, read 
my thoughts, and replied, “‘ We don’t believe in this of course ; we 
only support it to please the multitude.” But all my efforts to 
look on them in any other light than “dramatis persone ” were in- 
effectual, as, when the procession had fairly disappeared behind the 
columns which surrounded the nave, I walked away ; little edified, 
but more than ever, O how much more than ever! thankful that 
the ritual of my own Church was neither bedizened with fripperies, 
tolerated by the initiated to attract the eye-service of the ignorant, 
but repulsive to the minds of the wise—if they ever think of the 
matter soberly—and inert in their effects on the hearts of the others, 
whether they think or not. Having been once present in a Roman 
Catholic church on a high festival, one can make allowance for the 
stern severity of our own early Puritans and Covenanters. Yet, 
if all were swept away, the church of Ste. Geneviéve would again 
become the Panthéon, with the genius of steam, perhaps, or the im- 
personation of the electric telegraph, for a presiding deity. Let 
us, of the Church of England, thank God for our purification ! 

Not far from the Panthéon are the palace and garden of the 
Luxembourg, the creation of Jacques Desbrosses, who was em- 
ployed by Queen Marie de Medicis to build a palace for her on the 
model, or rather in the style, of the Pitti Palace at Florence. 
Here, in the very heart of the city, the English visitor is delighted 
to find, not an English park, nor indeed anything like one, but an 
extensive garden, tastefully planted with trees and shrubs, inter- 
sected with broad and narrow walks, abounding in all the most 
beautiful flowers of the season, and decorated with orange and 
pomegranate trees, statues, terraces, vases, flights of steps, temples, 
and fountains, &c.—neither dust, nor smoke, nor its companion 
soot, but all bright, fresh, healthy, and health-giving; formal, 
but perfect in its formality, and altogether a charming spot to 
retire to from the bustle of the town, and well worthy of the build- 
ing of which it is an adjunct. A series of statues, erected by Louis 
Philippe, to supply the place of others which had been mutilated 
during the revolution, represents the illustrious women of France. 
An extensive nursery garden attached contains a fine collection of 
roses, and another of vines; and the head gardener delivers, in the 
summer, a course of lectures on practical horticulture. 

VOL, IV. T 
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The palace itself is a stately building, and associated with many 
events in history of stirring interest, especially during the last 
century. At the period of the Revolution it was converted into a 
prison. During the reign of terror, when spies, disguised as pri- 


PALACE OF THE LUXEMBOURG. 


soners, were sent among the suspected persons to gain their con- 
fidence, and elicit from them expressions which might be interpreted 
to denote attachment to the ancient regime, as many as a hundred 
and sixty were denounced on one occasion from the Luxembourg 
alone. Here were confined Hébert, Danton, and others of note ; 
one, too, who was destined afterwards to occupy a lofty position, 
Josephine de Beauharnois, the empress. Hither Robespierre was 
brought immediately after his arrest, but the authorities refused to 
receive him, in consequence of which he was rescued for a time, 
and reserved for the ghastly fate which he so richly merited. In 
the same year the Directory, which had just been established, 
resolved to make the Luxembourg the seat of government. Forth- 
with the prison became a palace once more ; but it was found easier to 
empty it than to fill it again ; and it is said, that when the Direc- 
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tory proceeded to hold their first’ sitting, they found nothing but.a 
worm-eaten table, a bunch of pens, a quire of paper, and, in the 
way of fuel, two or three blocks of wood borrowed from the porter, 
Under the first Napoleon it became the palace of the consulate, 
but was soon deserted, by the first consul’s taking possession of the 
Tuileries, Under the empire it became the palace of the senate, 
and subsequently the house of peers. Here, on the 21st of 
November 1815, Marshal Ney was condemned to death, and on 
the 7th of the following month was executed in the adjoining 
garden. Ney, who was one of Bonaparte’s best generals, had, on 
his master’s exile to Elba, sworn allegiance to the government of 
the Bourbons; and when the news reached Paris that Napoleon 
had left Elba, and was on his way towards the capital, such faith 
did the government place in Ney’s fidelity, that they intrusted him 
with the command of the army destined to arrest the progress of 
the invader. “Sire,” said he to the king, when taking his leave, 
“J will bring back Bonaparte in an iron cage!” “ Farewell,” 
replied the monarch, “1 trust to your honour and fidelity,” 
Within ten days Ney read the emperor’s proclamation to his 
troops, and as soon as it} was over, threw his hat into the air, 
waved his sabre, and cried, “Vive 7 Hmpereur!” This defection 
was followed by that of his whole army, and the road to Paris was 
consequently thrown open to the returned exile. ‘The departure 
of the king from France soon followed ; then came in rapid succes- 
sion the arrival of the emperor at Fontainbleau, the reception at 
the Tuileries, the civil war in the south of France, the league of 
the four great powers, the European armament, Quatre Bras, 
Waterloo, and finally the occupation of Paris by the allies. When 
all was lost, Ney might have saved himself by escaping into 
Switzerland ; but, brave as he undoubtedly was, he was seized with 
feelings of shame at the thought of leaving his native country with 
the brand of treason on his forehead, and suffered himself to be 
captured. He was soon after brought to trial before the chamber 
of peers, and found guilty of high treason, by a majority of a 
hundred and fifty-seven to one. The sentence was executed at 
nine o’clock on the morning of the 7th December. Being brought 
in a carriage to the place selected in the gardens of the Luxem- 
bourg, near a wall, the marshal stood erect, with his hat in his 
left hand, and his right on his heart, and facing the soldiers, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ My comrades, fire on me!” He fell pierced by ten 
balls. The gateway through which he daily passed to his trial is 


still pointed out to the visitor, as well as the spot on which he stood 
T 2 
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to give the fatal word of command. Thirty-eight years afterwards, 
December 7th, 1853, a fine marble statue of the marshal was 
publicly inaugurated with great solemnity, in the presence of Prince 
Napoleon and the high functionaries of the state. It stands in the 
Boulevard, between the garden of the Luxembourg and the Observa- 
tory. His grave at Pere la Chaise, as we have already seen, remains 
as yet, undecorated: so be it. . 

From the Luxembourg to the Hotel des Invalides is a long, 
and, in the middle of a bright August day, a somewhat wearisome 
walk, there being little to see; at least, I can recollect nothing that 
excited my curiosity, till I came to a little shop in which were 
exhibited rings, seals, and other trinkets, professedly made from 
chips of the red porphyritic granite of which the tomb of Napoleon 
is composed. Though not very learned as a geologist, 1 knew 
enough to be tolerably sure, that the specimens in question were 
not quarried in France, and were therefore most probably what the 
shopman declared them to be, chips saved by himself when employed 
in the work. I therefore invested a small sum as a memento of my 
visit, which, however, I did not pay after all; for it being a holiday 
the building was closed, and I proceeded to the fine esplanade 
which extends from the Hotel to the Seine. The whole of this 
space was crowded to excess by holiday folks, bent on seeing as 
much as the crowds in front of them would allow of a military 
spectacle, then being enacted on an elevated stage tastily decorated 
as a theatre. Every one seemed highly delighted with the per- 
formance, which, as far as I could make it out, was a represent- 
ation of a conflict between the allied armies and the Russians. 
The French, Zouaves, and soldiers of the line were real, so was 
the popping of the muskets and the occasional report of a piece of 
field artillery, placed behind the theatre. A vivandiére in her 
picturesque uniform headed the French army, and seemed a special 
object of attraction. The Turks and Russians, I presume, were 
represented; the English undoubtedly so, as proved by their 
wearing crimson instead of scarlet uniforms. The spectators, 
however, were objects of my curiosity more than the spectacle, 
and I was much pleased to observe (but not without regret that the 
general custom in England made the fact remarkable), how very 
large a proportion of the men were accompanied by their wives and 
children. 

At most public rejoicings in England, there are as many ladies 
as gentlemen, perhaps more; so with the middling classes ; the 
better sort of tradesmen are also accompanied by their families ; 
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but the mechanics and labourers crowd together in knots, see all 
that they can, and finish the evening at the public-house and beer- 
shops, wives and children being kept on short commons at home. 
Any one who recals a regatta, a cricket-match, or other such 
festivity, may recollect having seen men of these classes without 
stint, and groups of boys and girls by themselves ; but the wives 
and mothers—where were they? Drudging most likely at home, 
and calculating the probabilities of the head of the family return- 
ing drunk or sober. Drunkenness, as far as I have observed, is, 
in France, very rare on such occasions, and that not simply because 
the thin French wine is less intoxicating than the drugged pota- 
tions sold at our public-houses, but because, whatever money can 
be spared from the household expenses, is spent by the whole family 
on something to eat, as well as something to drink ; and the wine 
is swallowed to quench the thirst and not to muddle the head. We 
might, if we would, learn a very valuable lesson from our sight- 
seeing neighbours ; and those among the higher orders who set on 
foot sports and pastimes for the labouring population, might 
raise the tone of the class whom they desire to benefit, by in- 
ducing the men to be less selfish. In an English village, if a 
ploughing-match is to come off, with be€f or beer to be given away 
or sold, the men crowd to take part in it; but if it be only a 
school tea-drinking, and the only refreshment for adults is that of 
seeing the children enjoying themselves, the women are allowed to 
come. Why should it.not be an English as well as a French custom 
for a man to shut up his house on a holiday, and take his wife and 
children to share his pasty and porter? ‘They would love him 
all the more, and he would return home better prepared for his 
next day’s work. Were I ever called on to act as master of the 
revels, [ should seriously consider whether it would not be possible 
to lay out a privileged table for men who came accompanied by 
their families. 

The only inconvenience that resulted from this arrangement was, 
that the number of children hoisted on their fathers’ shoulders was 
so great, that they everywhere interrupted the view of the stage, 
so that, after a few glimpses, I turned away. 

Under the trees by which the esplanade is bordered on each 
side, were other attractions. Marchands-de-coco, with their pyra- 
midal metal reservoirs of fluid, were selling various beverages, wine- 
and-water and lemonade, I fancied. A émall table, on which 
stood half-a-dozen bottles, a jug of water and some glasses 
accommodating party after party—a stall of biscuits—another of 
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sweetmeats—a bagatelle hoard—a game of chance, with toys or 
articles of domestic furniture, for prizes—stalls decked with chalk 
images, at which the skilful were invited to fire with a kind of 
cross-bow—a lecturer with an electrifying machine and apparatus 
of Leyden jars, &c.—constituted a kind of fair. And in the open 
space, where the crowd was less dense, there were swings and 
merry-go-rounds, and a game resembling the old English game of 


MARCHAND. DE Coco. 


the Popinjay, a stuffed bird mounted on a mast, at which whoever 
would, might, on payment I presume, fire with real powder from a 
musket. What besides powder it contained I could not discover, 
certainly not bullets or even shots, since they could not possibly 
come down again without hitting some one in the throng. 

A large balloon, ready inflated, was confined by ropes in one 
part of the esplanade ; but'as I had now been many hours on foot, 
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and did not feel much disposed to partake of an al-fresco banquet 
on such fare as had been provided for the spectators of the mock 
fight, I waited no longer, but crossing the river by the Pont de 
la Concorde, took my seat outside an omnibus and returned to 
the neighbourhood of the Hotel de Ville, with the intention of 
dining, and resting myself in readiness for the illumination. 

At eight o’clock I sallied forth again, and threaded my way 
through a dense mass of carriages and pedestrians to the Hotel de 
Ville, which was brilliantly illuminated with pyramids of lamps in 
front, and decorated with banners, flags, and scutcheons, suspended 
from the roof, windows, and in fact from every part of the building 
which afforded them a resting-place. Rows of lamps were also 
arranged, so as to display the architectural lines of the structure ; 
and all the other public buildings were decorated in a greater or 
less degree, some along the lower parts only ; others, and in these 
the effect was very striking, were left in total darkness below, but 
the spires and pinnacles were illuminated with twinkling lights, 
which looked like constellations suspended in space. ‘The Champs 
Elysées were as densely thronged with spectators at ten o'clock, 
as if it were the general hour of public resort: everybody, and 
| among them, thinking it necessary to take a near view of the 
spangled Arch de Triomph which terminated the sparkling vista. 
As I had not the good fortune to meet with a disengaged cab, 
I was compelled to perform the whole of my course on foot, so that 
it was not until the Emperor’s féte-day had run out, that I reached 
my hotel near the Louvre, as weary of my day’s sight-seeing as my 
readers can be of its history. C. A. J. 


[ To be continued.) 


BARBERS, AND THEIR AVOCATIONS, IN SYRIA. 


I REALLY do not know what any one town or village in all the 
vast dominions of the Sultan would do, if the barbers were to die 
off, or their profession was suddenly abolished. There would 
be no more tittle-tattle or newsmongering in the world; no more 
subjects for Arabian Nights’ Entertainment; no more instanta- 
neous relief for the toothache and the headache ; no more curled 
moustache; and, as a natural result of all these no mores, the 
iron-trade would fall off, steel be at a discount; no more razors, 
or lancets, or pincers, be required for the East. Overgrown 
beards, excruciating toothaches, maddening headaches, plethoric 
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diseases, and many other ills, to which the human flesh is heir, but 
all of which our Syrian barber—who is aiso physician-general— 
nndertakes to cure for a trifling consideration. 

Our barber has only one enemy in the town, but with him he is 
always at daggers-drawn. This foe is no less a person than our old 
friend the hummugee ; but as this latter practises the healing art 
by means of charms, our barber looks at him:in the light of an 
arrant knave ; calls him even to his beard a miserable quack, and 
professes to pity all those misguided families who place implicit 
faith in such a charlatan. 

Luckily for the peace of the town, there is very little chance of 
these two belligerents ever being brought into close contact ; they 
occupy separate quarters of the town, and, in addition to this, are 
so much occupied during the day by their respective avocations, 
that there is little, if any, chance of their finding time to avenge 
mutual insults. Busybodies who frequent both the hummum and 
the barber’s shop, carry bitter tales to and fro, stirring up 
enmity between the two ; but, like a couple of noisy dunghill cocks, 
the barber and the hummugee content themselves by traducing 
each other’s fame, and making terrible threats, which neither of 
them ever mean to put into execution. With this exception our 
barber is a universal favourite, courted and admired, and praised 
by all classes and creeds; the bosom counsellor of the great and 
wealthy, the friend and physician of the ailing, the go-between for 
match-making mothers and amorous swains and maidens; and the 
great depositary of all the secrets of the town, the state, the 
churches, and all the surrounding villages. Even his neighbour 
the lalban, or farrier, who is by trade also a blacksmith, and a 
sour-tempered, crusty old fellow to boot—even he occasionally 
unburthens his secret sorrows to the barber, whenever (as is not 
unfrequently the case,) loud and angry men assail him in his shop, 
and accuse him of laming divers animals for life, from want of 
skill or care when they were being shod. 

Printing-house Square was never more eagerly assailed by 
newsmongers waiting for a second edition, with “the latest news 
from the seat of war,” than is our barber’s shop. Every time the 
Tartar post passes through the town—for the ‘Tartar himself, who 
is a perfect oracle in his way, always makes a practice of patro- 
nizing the barber—he devotes his ten minutes’ repose entirely to 
the barber’s shop, there taking his refreshment, there reclining 
upon an old divan, and there being divested of a beard and head 
of hair where no razor has seen active service for a fortnight. 
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Upon such occasions the public are carefully excluded, the 
windows and doors closed, and only the small boy who runs 
errands for the barber permitted to have free egress or ingress, as 
he plies frequently between the coffee-house, the cook-shop, and the 
barber’s. In reality this interval is simply occupied by the ex- 
hausted Tartar undergoing the ordeal of a regular shave, head, 
beard, and all, the process of ablution, and the equally necessary 
process of eating and drinking. So spitefully suggests the old 
hummugee, and such is in reality the case. But the populace 
would stone any man who persisted in such an idea; they know 
better than that, else why close all the doors and windows ? No, no ! 
state secrets are being discussed, you may rely upon it. The 
Tartar, who is supposed to be a particular friend of the grand 
vizier, and even an intimate of the Sultan himself, has doubtless 
been empowered to inquire into the dispositions and character of 
the townspeople, and to authorize the barber to spy out all their 
actions. ‘The rich man who buried a bag of gold last week to 
avoid suspicion and consequent taxation, trembles in his shoes lest 
some one or other might have perceived and reported the action. 
The poor} labourer jwho, groaning under the heat, had given 
utterance to discontented grumblings, turns as pale as his com- 
plexion will permit of, fearing the result of an inquisition ; but the 
whole mass, high and low, rich and poor, are actuated by curiosity 
verging upon frenzy. By-and-by, the Tartar’s time of rest has 
expired, the shop is thrown open again, and for the remainder of 
that week the barber is assailed by innumerable questions. 

This, however, is no source of annoyance ; it adds considerably 
to his income, and increases his importance and reputation; and, 
being of a fertile imagination, Hadji Mustapha (for so is our 
barber called) culls copiously from the flower-garden of fiction, 
and distilling flowers of rhetoric, produces an extract, a veritable 
essence of news, which is a miraculous bouquet, fragrant with 
romance, fiction, and some few scraps of real intelligence. 

The better to understand the exact nature of these compositions, 
we will, with the reader’s permission, pay a visit to the shop of our 
friend the barber. Did you say we should experience some diffi- 
culty in finding it? Oh dear me, no! No difficulty at all: we keep 
through the main street of the bazaar, and not twenty yards from 
the principal gate of the town is the shop of our renowned artiste. 
Here we are: and now for an accurate description of the outside 
and inside of the shop. In lieu of one pole, as used by our 
English barbers to indicate their whereabouts, the barbers of 
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the East have three staves suspended over their entrance-door, 
from which, at all hours of the day, may be seen pendant towels 
of various colours, sizes, and shapes. Our barber’s shop is a 
long, low, narrow building, well lighted up at both ends by open 
doors and windows, and internally arranged with precision, neat- 
ness, and cleanliness, A perpetual stream of water is revolving a 
narrow tin wheel, hung with bells, which are continually ringing. 
This water comes from a spring, and joining a little rivulet under- 
neath the barber’s shop, contributes its mite in constituting a river, 
which flows several miles before emptying itself into the sea. A 
great deal of water is consumed by Eastern barbers in following 
up their avocations, for they not only shave, but wash the heads 
and faces of their customers ; hence their shops are usually situated 
at the most convenient point, some position close by a spring, a 
fountain, or a tank, 

On either side of our barber’s shop runs a narrow dresser, kept 
polished and clean withal; hereon are ranged napkins, towels, 
combs, razors, strops and other requisites of the craft. Against 
the wall, glittering from excess of polish, are some three dozen 
peculiarly-shaped tin wash-hand basins, and similar in every respect 
to those in ordinary use all over the world, with the exception of a 
circular bit cut out of the edge, which enables a man to fit his 
head and ears comfortably into the basin ; this protects the clothes 
and other parts of the body from being splashed whilst the barber, 
after having shaved him, washes his customer. Besides these 
indispensable and necessary articles of trade, our barber displays 
his taste for the fine arts, by the method in which he has furnished 
his shop. Several gaily-painted daubs in penny gilt frames deco- 
rate the walls, and give evidence of his being a patron of the art of 
painting. St. Cecilia, in a blue gown and scarlet bonnet, with a 
yellow handkerchief round her neck; Eugénie, in green and red ; 
Ernest, with unexceptionable moustache, and a coat after the latest 
Parisian fashions ; these, and a dozen others, are treasure-troves to 
our barber, almost idolized by himself, the inexhaustible theme of 
admiration to his customers, the envy and the gall of bitterness 
to his solitary opponent the hummugee, who would give all he is 
possessed of for a few such-like pictures, but cannot get them, 
because they are not to be had for love or money in the town. 
How the barber came in for such a treasure has only been revealed 
to his most intimate friends; it cost him a long journey of three 
days into the interior, and then it was the greatest hazard that 
threw them in his way. A milord died, and his effects were sold ; 
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these pictures were testimonials of the refined elegance and taste 
of said milord deceased. 

Besides these pictures, our barber is brave in his display of 
penny looking-glasses, two inches square, and which are lined with 
yellow tin, giving a jaundiced reflection to all things. Then he 
has one large mirror, nearly two feet square, with a very antique 
highly-carved frame, which may be acquitted as being innocent 
of all giltiness, though fifty years ago it was doubtless a very 
gay affair. Bunches of grapes, and strawberries growing out of 
thistles, Cupids and butterflies, dicky-birds and grasshoppers ; all 
these have been carefully carved upon this frame, and they are all, 
through the lapse of time, minus some essential points ; the glass 
itself gives evidence of wear and tear—its surface all broken out in 
blotches, with three inches of quicksilver missing from the centre ; 
so that whenever you may chance to cast your eye towards this 
mirror, you ate gratified by four distinct representations of your 
head all attached to or sprouting out of one solitary body. There 
is another mirror in the barber’s shop at the other end, which pos- 
sesses the marvellous facility of turning everything upside down in 
the room. Whilst you yourself are turned into an acrobat, and 
performing wonderful feats, walking to and fro with your head 
upon the floor, the soles of either foot within an inch of the ceiling, 
little men in the distance have been turned up, stool and all, and 
are being shaved in that perilous position by a barber pendant 
from the ceiling, Our barber has yet another set of looking- 
glasses, of which, if possible,ihe is even prouder than of the 
others. Their effect upon uncouth nts and small children is 
ludicrously alarming, on finding their heads alternately reduced to 
the size of a walnut shell, or magnified into an elephant’s, accord- 
ingly as the barber twirls the mirror round. 

And now, with the exception of the stools, and the long array 
of cleanly-kept, ready-filled narghilies, with which the barber 
treats his more opulent and most constant customers, we have 
finished our survey of the shop and its contents. We, therefore, 
seat ourselves upon a vacant bench, and are all eyes and ears as to 
what is going on around us. At the further corner, full of groans 
and anguish, is a fat old Turk, undergoing the operation of being 
shampooed for the dhaieiatiiesie. The strong, sinewy Arab that 
the barber pays especially for this purpose hisses loudly, like an 
ostler rubbing down a horse, as he passes his heavy, strong hands 
rapidly up and down the afflicted limbs of the sufferer—makin 
joints crack and almost snap again as the stagnant blood gradually 
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revives under the energy of the shampooer, and, circulating, 
restores temporary comfort to the sufferer. 

Nearer to us are several groups, in the various attitudes of 
different stages of being shaved—a very easy matter to an 
Englishman at home; a scientific experience and sometimes pain- 
ful ordeal to the Turk and the Arab in Syria. 

Placed on the seat of honour, in the centre of the shop, is the 
great man of the hour, the most opulent customer now present, the 
cadi of the town—the terror of the evil-doer, the father of bribes, 
the grinder in fees, and other iniquitous taxations and tithes of the 
poor and the oppressed. 


Hadji Mustapha, however, had nothing to fear from the cadi. 
The cadi trusts his throat to the barber’s razor every morning ; 
hence, possibly, he deems it prudent to be on the best footing of 
intimacy with the Hadgee; and the barber, on his side, finds it 
comfortable and convenient to be friendly with the cadi; hence he 
pays him great honours and manifest respect,—forbidding vulgar 
tongues to interrupt the smooth and pleasant flow of the cadi’s 
tongue ; as, seating himself, and submitting to be pinioned with 
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aprons and towels, the cadi regularly asks the barber what the 
news of the day is. Now this question never comes suddenly or 
unexpectedly on the barber, he has been prepared with an answer 
ever since he got up in the morning; nevertheless, from long habit, 
and the sheer possibility of intellect turning up something brighter 
than already thought of, the barber goes on stropping his razor 
to the long piece of leather suspended from his girdle, till that 
question is once more repeated. 

“* Nay wah? Nay yokter bourgoon?” Literally, ‘‘ What is there, 
and what is there not, to-day ?” 

“Qh, your excellency must not come here to learn the news. 
Your excellency has newspapers and letters by every post, whereas 
poor I am indebted to such things as I can glean from gentlemen 
like yourselves.” The barber makes a few more flowery and 
complimentary speeches, during which interval he has been infus- 
ing the soap with essence of roses before lathering it up with warm 
water; at last he seizes hold of the resistless cadi’s head, and 
fitting it into the aperture in the side of the basin, with one hand 
he removes the cadi’s turban, and places the same in a vacant stool. 
With the other he lathers the head and face of his customer, 
precluding the possibility of his looking or speaking whilst thus 
victimized by continual applications of boiling water and soap. 

** News, your excellency !” says the barber, keeping up a kind of 
running accompaniment to the shaying. “ News! well, yes, they do 
say that seventeen thousand Russians, with ever so many Bimbashees 
and great men, have been taken prisoners by a hundred Turks and a 
few Inglese soldiers. I don’t know whether it is quite true or not, 
but the grand vizier’s sister is the wife of Halil Pasha, and Halil 
Pasha is the grandfather of the postmaster-general at Stamboul, 
and he told the last Tartar who told me, and so I only retail to your 
excellency what I myself have heard.” 

This and a great deal more political news has the barber to pour 
into the attentive ears of the cadi; meanwhile, never permitting 
his victim to have the chance of interrupting the thread of his 
narrative, till the whole operation of shaving him has been 
completed: and this takes nearly half an hour, and blunts half a 
dozen of the barber’s singularly-antique-looking razors, which have 
a marvellous resemblance to bits of iron hoops, sharpened at one 
edge, rusty at the other, and fastened to old razor-handles by bits 
of twine and rope-yarns. Nevertheless, these razors are sharp 
beyond conception, and shave cleanly and well; but the cadi’s 
beard and head of hair are extremely luxuriant, and it really is 
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a trouble to our friend the barber to keep these in anything like 
order. 

Whilst the barber is helping the cadi with his toilet, he whispers 
certain petty informations into the cadi’s ears, which amuse or 
astonish that grey-bearded functionary—if we may judge by his 
frequent exclamations and smiles. The cadi also imparts secret 
injunctions to the barber, and throws out vague hints as to what 
tithes, &c., a cadi ought to receive for deciding certain lawsuits ; 
and the parties most interested in these suits have this information 
retailed to them piecemeal by the barber, and only to such an 
extent as Hadji Mustapha deems prudent, or likely to result 
beneficially to himself; for, of a truth, in the East the people are 
interested and selfish in many things, whilst in others they are 
liberal and hospitable in the extreme. None impart information, 
or give advice or warning, except with a vague notion of themselves 
being partially benefited by the action. 

The cadi adjusts his turban, deposits his fee, and sweeps away 
to the seat of justice, followed to the doorway by the cringing 
salutations of all the spectaters; for no man present can tell the 
day or the hour when he may be forced to sue for mercy from this 
powerful individual, in a country where security rests upon no 
foundations of equity or justice. 

The great man has no sooner disappeared than the barber 
relaxes in his stern demeanour, and his tongue finds full play ; 
merrily it wags away, retailing items of news from all parts of the 
empire. Very bad crops this year, certain signs of famine—this 
to a labourer who groans at the information; seventy ship-loads 
of wheat arrived at Stamboul, and all the markets overstocked— 
this is whispered to the wealthy stockbroker, who brightens up 
under its influence ; murders, marriages, births, deaths, conspiracies, 
conscriptions, speculations, storms, statutes, fall and rise in stock, 
love-matches, escapadoes, &c. &c., all flow fluently from the wag- 
ging tongue of Mustapha: he knows every one and everybody’s 
affairs, better even than the parties most concerned themselves. 

Meanwhile, the shaving and the cracking of joints, and the 
washing of heads, &c., never has one moment’s respite; group 
after group disappear through the door, only to make room for 
fresh comers. All the thirty-six basins are fixed to the thirty-six 
necks of thirty-six customers; they, the customers, holding said 
basins the while, whilst the barber and his assistants rapidly pass 
their keen razors over the stubbly surface. 

At length there is a lull in affairs: the last peasant has adjusted 
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his time-worn tarboush and quitted the shop; the assistants have 
washed up and re-arranged the basins; the shop wears a tidy 
aspect again; and the garrulous barber, exhausted by the opera- 
tions of the morning, sinks into the corner of a divan, and there, 
reposing awhile, inhales the smoke of his favorite narghali. All 
his young men have gone home for the day; only the little boy 
remains, and he is busy getting the barber’s breakfast ready. He 
runs over and fetches some hot loaves, thin as wafers, and interlaid 
with fried meat and onions, from the cookshop over the way. A 
cup of fresh lebon, a salad of cucumbers and garlic, and, it may 
be, a small plate of rice, constitute the barber’s daily mid-day 
meal. 

Two hours after mid-day, and the streets are wrapped in 
intense silence, every one, the barber included, is having a 
siesta. After this, his skill as a medical practitioner is sure to 
be called into use; so, waking up, he thoroughly arouses his 
energies, by splashing his head and shoulders with cold water ; 
and this done, provided with a terrific pair of pincers, a lancet, and 
a tin-box full of mysterious little paper-parcels, supposed to contain 
infallible remedies against all diseases, he sets out on his tour of 
visits to the various houses and homes where his presence is as 
nervously awaited as we in England await the doctor’s well-known 
and terrible rat-tat-tat-tat-tat. 

When patients are suffering from headaches, scarifications are 
the usual remedy; but, just to give a fair idea of our barber’s 
rough-and-ready treatment of the poor, we may as well follow him 
from door to door. The first house he visits is a simple case of 
fever and ague; but our learned doctor eschews sulphate of 
quinine, simply on account of its extreme costliness; he makes the 
patient take a good strong cup of bitter coffee, with the juice of a 
lemon squeezed into it, and if this will not do, and having given it 
a fair trial, he finds it fail, then he distils cayenne pepper in 
raki, or aquavite, and makes the sick person take a teaspoonful 
of this every half hour before the ague fit comes on. 

Either remedy is extremely efficacious in climates where the 
fevers are not apt to take a pernicious form: when pernicious, our 
barber’s remedies are fatal, and he then has recourse to the lancet, 
bleeding freely and copiously. Somehow or other, from the natural 
strength of constitution, and in some places from the excellence of 
the climate itself, our barber is generally successful in helping his 
patients round again; and when this is the case, the sick man and 
his family can neither make too much of him, nor promise too 
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great a reward; though, in very many cases, indeed, as the 
barber finds to his cost, the good dispositions of his patients change 
with their recovery. 

The next house the barber visits is a case of obstinate and 
severe headache. The patient is a lad of about ten years old; so 
the barber disposes of this case with very little difficulty or repug- 
nance: first of all he souses the boy’s head into a bucket of cold 
water ; then, thrusting it between his knees, he immediately soaps 
and shaves it; having completed this operation, he, with amazing 
alacrity, scarifies the whole head and forehead by drawing the 
razor rapidly backwards and forwards over the skin; blood issues 
in a minute, and the lad presents a horrible and disgusting 
spectacle. Buckets of warm water, however, into which the boy is 
made to dip his head as frequently as he can, causes a steady flow 
of blood, which invariably relieves the headache ; the head is then 
covered with ointment and bandaged, and the doctor-barber visits 
his patient No. 3. This is a very painful case of abscess in the 
lower lip,—a frightful and excruciating malady, usually brought 
on by the sting of a venemous fly, and which requires immediate 
rough measures. Our barber cuts a thick twig from the branch of 
a tree, this he slits in half, and inserting the frightfully-swollen 
under-lip of the patient between this slit, he securely fastens the 
open end, and thus causes the wood to act as a vice upon the lip. 
After this, the knife is produced, and several deep incisions are 
made into the lips, causing the blood to flow freely. The juice of 
a lemon squeezed upon some quicklime is now mixed with salt, and 
rubbed into the lips; and whilst the patient roars again from the 
excruciating pain, our barber produces a pitch-plaster, which he 
sticks on over all, so that the agony of the poor patient is such 
that he is driven to seek for repose and rest by the use of 
narcotics. Sleeping soundly that night, he wakes up next morning 
to the very agreeable sensation of a perfect cure ; the pitch plaster 
is removed, and reveal the lips reduced to the natural size, so that 
alittle ointment,is all that is requisite to restore it to perfect health. 
Here our barber excels; but next door, where there is a double 
tooth to be drawn—there, if you please, we will leave him at the 
door; for our barber has nothing but a large pair of pincers to 
pull the tooth out with; but if he once gets a gripe with these, 
either the pincers must break, or the tooth or the patient’s head 
get pulled off—neither, in my humble opinion, a pleasant thing to 
witness or experience. 





